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AN important debate, followed 
by a very significant division, 
took place in the House of 
Commons yesterday week. This 
was on an amendment to the Address, expressing 
regret that there was no mention in the Queen’s 
Speech of any measures dealing with the ownership, 
tenure, or taxation of land in towns. The amend- 
ment was moved by Mr. E. Morton, and seconded by 
Sir John Brunner, and both speakers referred to the 
scandal of the freedom from contribution to local 
burdens of landowners who, with a view to their 
own profit, maintained unoccupied land in towns. 
A very lively debate followed, in which Mr. Chaplin, 
Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Goschen opposed the amend- 
ment, whilst Mr. Asquith, Mr. Moulton, and others, 
supported it. The feeling with regard to the 
injustice of the present system was very strong, and 
it did not appear to be confined to the Liberal side 
of the House. In the end, the amendment was 
rejected by 157 to 123, so that on this important 
question the Ministerial majority dropped to 34. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


THE debate on the Address has been continued in 
the House of Commons during the present week, 
and it has, as usual, ranged over a great variety 
of subjects. On Monday the question of the House 
of Lords was raised, on an amendment by Mr. 
Labouchere declaring it to be expedient to establish 
what is known as the sessional veto; that is to say, 
that the veto of the peers upon any measure sent up 
from the Commons should only be given once, and 
that the measure, if sent up a second time, in a 
subsequent session, should become law, whether 
agreed to or not by the House of Lords. Mr. Lawson 
Walton moved an amendment of a more general 
character, declaring that the question of the House 
of Lords “ urgently demands the attention of Parlia- 
ment.” This was supported by Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman, who, whilst agreeing broadly with Mr. 
Labouchere's views, thought that it would be wiser 
not tocommit the party to any particular scheme 
at the present time. Mr. Balfour spoke in high 
praise of the House of Lords as a beneficent part of 
the constitution. Both Mr. Walton’s and Mr 
Labouchere’s amendments were negatived, the 
former receiving 107, and the latter 105 votes. 


On Tuesday the questions of the Scotch Crofters 
and of the Calcutta Municipal Bill were discussed 








that the position of a public company director was 
incompatible with that of a Minister of the Crown, 
Mr. MacNeill pointed out that twenty-five members 
of the present Government held amongst them 
no fewer than forty-one directorships. Mr. Birrell 
seconded the amendment, doing so on the ground 
that a Minister ought to devote ali his time 
and energies to the duties of his office. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed the amend- 
ment, whilst Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made 
a strong speech in support of it. The debate 
was not concluded on Tuesday night. On Wednes- 
day, after further discussion, in which Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Asquith took part, Mr. MacNeill’s amend- 
ment was negatived by 247 to 143. The feeling of 
the House was, however, clearly in favour of the 
amendment, and the defence made by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach and Mr. Balfour failed entirely to win 
the approval even of their own side. That it 
is distinctly improper for Ministers to hold direc- 
torships of a certain class was not seriously con- 
tested. There may be other directorships which 
it is hardly possible to distinguish from part- 
nerships in private companies. This, however, 
does not really affect the main question raised 
by Mr. MacNeill’s amendment. 


On Thursday, after Mr. Balfour had further 
deprecated protracted discussion on the Address 
—as to which his own supporters differ very 
strongly from him—the House discussed a Pro- 
tectionist amendment moved by Mr. Seton-Karr, 
urging, as a means of securing our food supply 
in war time, the preferential treatment of Colonial 
produce, the establishment of national granaries 
as an experiment, and bounties on home-grown 
wheat. Mr. Ritchie, however, declined to regard 
the danger as serious, or to accept the safeguards 
proposed by Mr. Seton-Karr and other speakers 
in the debate. Subsequently Mr. Redmond's amend- 
ment in favour of the introduction of legislative 
independence for Ireland gave Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman an opportunity of defining the Liberal 
attitude towards Home Rule. The Liberal party, 
he declared, stands where it did; it is in favour of 
the devolution of Irish business upon a statutory 
Irish Parliament. But it will not pledge itself 
either to the Bill of 1893 or to priority for the 
Home Rule Question when it shall return to power. 
Priority is a question of practical politics, and 
must be determined by the situation and the oppor- 
tunity. 
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WE are glad to find, from his speech at Kingston 
on Saturday, that the Lord Chief Justice intends to 
introduce a Bill into Parliament prohibiting the 
giving and taking of private commissions in matters 
of business. Lord Russell has had many oppor- 
tunities of ascertaining the wide prevalence of this 
abominable system of secret commissions, or “ tips,” 
in the businese world, and he has evidently formed 
a very strong opinion as to the evils arising from it. 
Most business men know that the integrity of the 
business world has been, to a large extent, under- 
mined in recent years by the rapid growth of this 
odious practice. The truth that a man cannot serve 
two masters is habitually ignored in many branches 
of business, and the agent or servant, who ought to 
do his best for his employer, habitually receives pay- 
ments, in money or in kind, from those who are 
seeking to do business with that employer on terms 
advantageous to themselves. We do not know how 
Lord Russell proposes to deal with this scandal, but 
he will have the warm support of all honest men in 
his attempt to grapple with it. 


THE annual meeting of the National Education 
Association was held at the National Liberal Club 
on Tuesday, under the presidency of Lord Battersea. 
The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, 
spoke strongly in favour of the universal establish- 
ment of School Boards. Mr. Lyulph Stanley dwelt 
upon the fact that we had now to face a more 
persistent and deliberate effort in favour of De- 
nominationalism than had ever been seen before. 
He contested Sir John Gorst’s statement that the 
administration of the Education Department was 
impartial as between Board and Voluntary schools. 
As a matter of fact, the Department was now little 
better than a lobby of the Church House, and it 
was necessary that the country should be aroused to 
this fact. Resolutions were carried demanding the 
universal establishment of School Boards and the 
creation of local independent authorities to deal 
with secondary education. 


IN a paper of very great interest, read at the 
Royal Colonial Institute on Tuesday evening, Sir 
Robert Giffen set forth some of the broad general 
measurements of the growth of the British Empire 
and its component parts since the year 1871 that 
statistics afford. It now comprises 11,500,000 square 
miles of territory—or 13,000,000 if we include 
Egypt and the Soudan ; it has a population—putting 
aside those countries—of 407,000,000, or about one- 
third of the whole population of the globe; and of 
this something less than one-eighth is of English 
(the speaker, of course, meant British) speech and 
race. The area and the population have alike 
increased since 1871 by more than one-fourth; the 
subject races, even taking the increase of whites in 
South Africa into account, by little less than 46 per 
cent. between 1871 and 1897. The increase (in the 
British race, of course) in Australasia is no less 
than 126 per cent. since 1871; in British North 
America it is 41 per cent.; in the mother country it 
is 26 per cent. In India population is overtaking 
means of subsistence in a most Malthusian fashion, 
and the increase is 31 per cent. In general, how- 
ever, there is a more than corresponding increase of 
wealth and revenue, though here, of course, the 
statistics afford less adequate tests, owing to the fall 
in silver, the impossibility of estimating internal 
trade, and perhaps some changes in the method of 
keeping the public accounts. In the West Indies 
there is a decline in prosperity, absolute as well as 
relative; in India there is not that growth of 
capital, native or foreign, which we might expect. 
But vast as our Indian Empire is, Sir Robert Giffen 
expects it to be rivalled in population by our 
possessions in Africa. 








SUCH a survey, along with much that is imspiring, 
contains a good deal to cause disquiet. The pressure 
of population on subsistence in India may be relieved 
by industrial development; but we have been accus- 
tomed to hope that Africa will receive the Indian 
overflow. Yet it seems likely to fill up with its 
own population, and its commercial capacities are in- 
definitely less than those of India. On the other hand, 
it is, as Sir Robert Giffen said, a liberal education to 
belong to such an empire—an empire which must be 
self-governing, since no central Power could be men- 
tally adequate to manage it all. Still, the resources of 
the mother country grow in their due proportion to 
the rest, and to ensure its cohesion Federation will 
come in some fashion, and a joint scheme of defence. 
One of the most curious features of our empire, 
however, Sir Kobert Giffen did not mention: that it 
has come by accident rather than design. The 
English Government and people never made up 
their minds to seek empire, as Russia is supposed to 
have made up her mind to absorb China and India. 
Their agents picked up territory; in one case, 
Argentina, they failed to keep it through sheer 
mismanagement, and some of their acquisitions, 
notably Cuba, the Philippines, and Java, the Home 
Government threw away. In fact, a defence of the 
fatalist acquiescence in the expansion of the British 
Empire to which we are coming might easily be 
based on its past history. 


It is sincerely to be hoped that we are not on the 
eve of another big lock-out in the cotton trade. 
Impelled by the decidedly better conditions that 
ruled last year, and that are still in force, the opera- 
tives, in both spinning and weaving, have asked for 
an advance of 10 per cent. in wages. They had a 
conference a little over a week ago with the em- 
ployers, who protested against the demand as being 
premature if not actually unwarranted, and asked 
them to withdraw it “until such time as the per- 
manence of the improvement in the trade has 
been thoroughly tested, and also until the mas- 
ters had had some opportunity of recouping 
part of the losses of the previous six years.” Weare 
to know the decision of the spinners next week, and by 
that the weavers will shape their course of action. 
There is surely some way out of the difficulty with- 
out recourse to action involving a wholesale stoppage 
of production. We have had too many strikes in our 
cotton trade, and we were under the impression that 
the Brooklands Conference found a way whereby they 
might be obviated. For each strike has deprived 
us of a large slice of our foreign trade, and we can- 
not afford to lose any more. Trade being good and the 
operative organisation strong enough to fight the 
masters, it is probable that the men would win a fight, 
if it should come to that. But the money lost and the 
trade lost would make it a poor victory. At the 
same time, they appear to be entitled to some ad- 
vance. On the other hand, there is foree in the 
contention of the masters about the losses of the 
previous years. Last year the aggregate profits 
were at the rate of £7 lle. 2d. per cent. on the paid- 
up capital—which cannot be regarded as poor. Fcr 
1897, the profit was £4 8». per cent.; for 1896, 
£1 4s. 4d.; for 1895, £1 12.6d. In each of the three 
previous years there was an absolute loss on the 
working, while in 1891 the profit worked out at 6e. 
per cent. We must go back to 1890, in fact, to find 
a year at all comparable to 1898 in spinning resulte. 


On both sides of the North Atlantic, and over all? 
its area, the past ten days have witnessed some of 
the worst weather on record. In England and 
Wales towns have been flooded, or their sea fronts 
inundated, and the foundations of buildings under- 
mined by vast storm waves; railway embankments 
have been carried away, piers and harbours injured, 
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and the loss of life by shipwreck is probably greater 
than we yet know of. In the Atlantic two liners, 
the Hamburg-American Bulgaria, and the Cunarder 
Pavonia, which were disabled at an earlier date, 
are missing, somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
Azores; and so, it is to be feared, the immunity from 
loss of life which has characterised the Cunard line 
for nearly fifty years is at last at an end. A 
third, the Hamburg-American express liner Pretoria, 
has arrived at Plymouth disabled; the Umbria has 
had a narrow escape from collision, and the minor 
casualties are numerous. But the suffering has 
been greatest in America, where the great blizzard 
has temporarily interrupted all traffic and upset the 
whole machinery of civilised life. The extraordinary 
thing is that civilised man should be so helpless in 
the face of the elements, in spite of his increased 
power and knowledge. The more complex life is, 
of course, the more liable it is to total disarrange- 
ment, and the greater the consequent disasters. 
Besides, we expect our machinery to do too much. 
The Atlantic liner is driven at high speed against 
heavy seas, and is helpless if her engines fail her. 
The old-fashioned sailing ship wanted only sea 
room, and conquered, or at least evaded, Nature by 
obeying her. 


THE sudden death of President 
Faure on Thursday evening in- 
tensifies, as hardly any other 
event could intensify, the dangers which at present 
threaten peace, order, and liberty in France. It gives 
the military party their opportunity—not at once, 
perhaps, but a short time hence, should they 
succeed in electing a President in avowed sympathy 
with their aims. They had probably captured 
M. Faure; but should they carry either General 
Mercier or M. Cavaignac, the election would mark 
their triumph. Hardly less danger would attend 
the success of a moderate candidate like M. 
Loubet, who was Prime Minister during the 
Carmaux troubles; and the definite defeat of the 
military party will only make them more inclined 
to upset the Constitution. It is predicted that 
M. Dupuy, who is, at least, an able tactician and 
a master in the art of gaining time, will be the 
final choice of the Chambers. But the precise 
attitude of many of the Deputies was quite un- 
certain before; in the face of this novel develop- 
ment, it is more uncertain still. And the attempt 
at a revision of the Constitution, for which the 
meeting of the Chambers as a National Assembly 
will give opportunity, can only increase the un- 
certainty and the danger to liberty and to the 
Republic. It is stated this meeting takes place this 
afterncon, under a salutary provision of the Con- 
stitution which leaves little time to intriguers. We 
have confidence in the good sense of the French 
people and their representatives, if they have oppor- 
tunity and information sufficient for its exercise. 
But we do not know what power they may have 
to resist the forces of militarism. 


ABROAD. 


Tus change, like some other changes in France 
during recent years, turns what happened last 
Friday week into ancient history, and makes it 
almost necessary to apologise for mentioning that 
M. Dapuy’s Bill for transferring the Dreyfus 
case from the Criminal Chamber of the Court. of 
Cassation to the full Court was passed on Friday 
of last week by 332 votes to 216, after a somewhat 
tame and disappointing debate. None of the men 
of Ministerial rank who had protested against it 
ventured to speak—apparently lest they should be 
suspected of desiring to profit by a Ministerial 
crisis—and the opposition was left to Socialists like 
MM. Millerand and Viviani, and to the veteran 
Radical, M. Camille Pelletan. The Bill, however, 
turns out to be less bad than it was expected to be, 
jnasmuch as its effect is not to annul the investiga- 


tion already completed by the Criminal Chamber, 
but only to transfer the decision upon its result 
from that Chamber to the full Court. So, at least, 
the text seems to require, and the explanations of 
the Bill offered before it was introduced indicated 
this intention. But, for the moment, the interest 
of the Dreyfus case disappears in the greater 
struggle of the Army and the Republic. 





THAT a coup détat was on the cards before 
M. Faure’s death is but too evident—if only from 
the attempt just openly made by the Anti-Dreyfusite 
Ligue de la Patrie Francaise to secure among its 
members all the officers of the army; and their 
adhesion to it en masse seems probable, since the 
minority who would like to refuse would be marked 
men if they did so. M. Faure, again, was believed 
to be under the control of the General Staff, and 
might have shown himself another MacMahon, 
better backed and more dangerous than the 
Marshal; and it is possible that the acceptance 
of M. Dupuy’s Bill by the Cabinet was intended 
to avert the danger. It is notable, too, that a 
Catholic paper (the Quinzaine, in an article re- 
produced by the Univers) should have thought 
it worth while to dissuade its readers from 
joining in any project of the kind, on the 
grounds that a successful Pretender would de- 
mand from the clergy a submissiveness incom- 
patible with their duties to Rome; while, if the 
attempt failed, there might be a repetition of the 
Commune and a savage persecution of the Church. 
If the attempt is to be made, it is well that the 
points of difference with England should be settled 
first ; and it is satisfactory that an arrangement has 
been come to with regard to the Upper Nile by 
which France will secure a commercial outlet to the 
river by way of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. It must be 
remembered, however, that the real difficulty be- 
tween us and France is the Newfoundland question, 
or group of questions ; and that the part of France 
chiefly concerned in this was formerly devoutly 
Catholic and Monarchist, but has been of late years 
slipping out of Clerical control. To win it back by 
professing to defend its interests is an obvious move 
in the reactionary and Clerical game. 





THe German Reichstag bas been assured by Herr 
von Biilow that Germany disclaims all hostility to 
the United States and all desire to annex the 
Philippines, and that the differences between the 
two countries are confined to the method of recon- 
ciling the treatment of German exports by the 
Dingley Tariff with the “most favoured nation” 
clause of the commercial treaty made between 
the two countries in 1848. This is satisfactory 
as regards the German Government, but it is 
noted in America that no explanation has been 
offered of the conduct of the German warships or 
the German Consul at Manila during the war; 
and the exposition of the growth of American 
commerce with which Count Posadowsky favoured 
the Reichstag may well revive the alarmist pre- 
dictions of the Austrian Foreign Minister in 1897 
as to American industrial competition with the 
nations of Europe. Meanwhile Germany has more 
pressing questions to face nearer home. She con- 
tinues to prepare for an increase of her army, and it 
is noticeable that, though the new military scheme 
is avowedly based on tactical considerations, part of 
it has been accepted by the Budget Committee on 
the strength of confidential information from the 
Government as to the condition of other European 
armies. Probably, however, the motive is mainly 
connected with the possibilities of the disintegration 
of Austria. 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London,they should buy Bryant & May's Matches and refuse the foreign matches 





which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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VERY unpleasant news has come by a variety 
of channels from Washington this week, to the 
effect that the Anglo-American Commission, which 
was to settle all the points in dispute between 
the United States and Canada, has failed in its 
task, and will therefore adjourn sine die. As 
to the precise reasons for the failure, there are 
conflicting rumours; according to some accounts, 
Canada demands the cession of Skagway in Alaska, 
to secure a British avenue from the Pacific to 
Klondike, and British Columbia refuses to allow 
American subjects to “ prospect ” within her borders 
for gold. Other statements assign the fisheries 
question and tariff reciprocity—especially the oppo- 
sition of the American lumber interests to Canadian 
competition—as the chief subjects of dispute. Of 
course a partial settlement might be arrived at, 
but the Canadian Commissioners demand a com- 
plete settlement or none at all; and the Imperial 
Government, according to the well-informed corre- 
spondent of The Daily News at Washington, is 
inclined to refuse to modify the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty—the great obstacle: in the way of the 
Nicaragua Canal projects now before Congress— 
until the labours of the Commission shall have 
reached a successful issue, Regret for the failure 
will be so general on both sides of the Atlantic that 
we trust some means of arrangement may yet be 
devised. 


Mr. Broprick’s statement in the House of 
Commons last week, that railway concessions for 
a total of 2.800 miles of line have been granted 
to British subjects by the Chinese Government, 
requires some detailed elucidation. According to 
The Times the concessions properly so described 
cover only 1,500 miles of line, and the difference 
ean only be accounted for by adding the Burma- 
Yunnan railway and certain concessions granted to 
syndicates which are only in part composed of British 
subjects, and are not under exclusively British 
control. What the grants may mean is evident from 
Lord Charles Beresford's programme, set forth by him 
on his arrival at San Francisco to various representa- 
tives of the Press. He declares that the policy of the 
open door cannot be maintained without a reorgan- 
isation of the Chinese army, and that the pressure on 
the Chinese Government necessary to achieve this end 
can only be secured by a quadruple alliance of Eng- 
land, Germany, the United States, and Japan against 
Russia and France. The scheme does not seem hope- 
ful. Germany, for instance, will not be eager to 
imperil her security at home for the sake of railway 
extensions in China, which can hardly be carried out 
by German capital alone, and it is probable that 
Russia will, for some time to come, have her hands 
full in Manchuria. An Anglo-Russian understanding, 
if it can be effected, is still our best policy, but 
it will not be effected if the Far East party in the 
House of Commons demonstrate against Russia in 
their usual fashion. 


Tue Filipino troops have received four further 
defeats. Last Saturday, Caloocan, a short distance 
north of Manila, and on the only railway in the 
island, was taken; the same day witnessed the 
capture of Iloilo in Panay, the second commercial 
port of the islands, where the Filipinos have been 
particularly demonstrative for some time past ; while 
on Tuesday the American troops were again vic- 
torious in the north-eastern suburbs of Manila, and 
on Wednesday they captured a suburb of Iloilo. 
The Filipino troops are reported to be thoroughly 
disheartened, and their speedy dispersion seems prob- 
able; but it will be almost impossible for the 
Americans to police the country properly during the 
coming rainy season. The American people, 
according to The Times correspondent, acquiesce 
in expansion; but it would appear that both the 
President and the majority of the Senate do not 
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contemplate annexation. They look forward to a 
period of military rule, followed by some sort of 
autonomy and a Protectorate. This would get rid of 
the necessity of regarding the Filipinos and the 
coloured races of the islands (including the Chinese 
settlers) as American citizens, under the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments of the Constitution: and 
Senator McEnery’s resolution, disclaiming any 
intention of annexing the islands and declaring that 
the United States desire to fit them for self-govern- 
ment, has been passed by 26 votes to 22. Senator 
Hoar treats this as a device to prevent Philippine 
sugar from competing with that of Louisiana, 
Senator McEnery’s State. It has the merit, however, 
of solving the citizenship problem, which is infinitely 
graver. 





THE letters of Thomas Carlyle to 
LITERATURE. his sister Janet (Mrs. Hanning), re- 
cently published in an American 
magazine, are about to be issued in volume form 
by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. They may serve in 
some degree to brighten the impression left by the 
work of Mr. Froude. Mr. C. Townsend Copeland will 
edit the volume, and it will contain portraits of 
several of the Carlyle family.—Among Messrs. A. D. 
Innes & Co.'s list of spring publications we may note 
“ Militarism,” by G. Ferrero, translated by Miss 
Helen Zimmern; “ Manila and the Philippines,” by 
Miss M. A. Hamm; several new volumes of “ The 
Isthmian Library,” including one on “Small Boat 
Sailing’ by Mr. E. F. Knight; and “The Woman as 
Citizen,” by Evelyn March Philipps, who comes 
of a well - known Liberal family—a volume 
which, we trust, will help many women to use 
those civic rights, and that civic machinery 
for the setting right of social wrongs which 
they now too frequently ignore.—Mr. Macqueen 
will publish to-day (Feb. 18) “The Daughters of 
Babylon,” based on Mr. Wilson Barrett's play by the 
dramatist and Mr. Robert Hichens.—Next month 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. will begin a serial issue of 
“Familiar Wild Fiowers,” for which forty new 
drawings have been furnished by Mr. F. E. Hulme, 
F.L.S., F.S.A.—Mr. R. L. Jefferson, who has been to 
Khiva on a bicycle, is about to publish his experi- 
ences, with illustrations, in the March number of 
The Wide World Magazine (G. Newnes, Ltd.).—Mr. 
F. C. Burnand is about to contribute to The Pall 
Mall Magazine some reminiscences of the writers 
and artists who have sat on the “ Cabinet Council” 
of Punch.—Messrs. Greening & Co. announce inter 
alia a new work by the veteran and indefatigable 
Mr. T. H.S. Escott, entitled “A Trip to Paradoxia.” 
—Mr. John Bickerdyke has just finished a romance 
called “The Passing of Prince Rozan,” which is 
partly a story of the sea and partly of “the way 
we live now” in finance. Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons are to publish it in America, and Mr. Thomas 
Burleigh in London. 





PRESIDENT FELIX FAuRE, like 

OBITUARY. many American Presidents, had 

been suddenly raised from com- 

parative obscurity in politics to the chief magistracy 
by the rivalries of partisans of more distinguished 
candidates. Outwardly, he had held the position 
with dignity—some said with overmuch dignity 
for the simplicity of a Republic—and had coped 
successfully with the difficulties of entertaining 
and being entertained by the most conspicuous of 
European monarchs. In more senses than one, 
perhaps, he is the victim of the Dreyfus case.— 
Prince Charles Napoleon Bonaparte, grandson of 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte, the brother of Napoleon L, 
was littl known except as a personage in the 
highest society of Rome. He had married a princess 
of one of its great families, and had been settled 
in the Eternal City for forty years past. He 
was the senior living member of the House of 
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Bonaparte.—Lord Justice Chitty came of a family 
eminent in the annals of English jurisprudence, and 
was himself an eminent Equity barrister and an 
excellent judge. He had been Liberal M.P. for 
Oxford City in 1880-81.—Sir Louis Kershaw was 
an able lawyer, and the Chief Justice of Bombay. 
—The Rev. William Colenso, F.R.S., was a 
high authority on Maori traditions and antiquities, 
and an eminent naturalist, and had supervised the 
printing of the first book ever issued in New 
Zealand. He was a cousin of his more famous name- 
sake, the Bishop of Natal—Mr. E. MacEvoy had 
been Liberal M.P. for Meath from 1855 to 1874.—Mr. 
Archibald Lampman was one of the small band 
of poets whom Canada has contributed to the 
empire.—Mr. Henry Jones, better known as “ Caven- 
dish,” had been for some forty years the highest 
authority on whist. 








THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 





HE House of Lords, like the poor, is always with 

us, and it would be too much to expect that it 
should be left out of consideration in the debate 
upon the Address. The discussion of the perennial 
topic on Monday evening cannot be said to have 
added very much to our knowledge of a question 
which has engaged the attention of Liberals for 
many years past. Its only practical result was, 
indeed, to show that there are still a small number 
of Radicals who have not learned the lesson of 
recent years,and who have yet to grasp the fact that 
an Opposition which rejects discipline and union 
must of necessity be an impotent Opposition. Mr. 
Labouchere’s amendment specifying a particular 
mode of dealing with the House of Lords in order 
to prevent its continued defiance of the opinion of 
the country, contained propositions with which most 
Liberals are in hearty agreement. Butit was moved 
at the wrong moment and supported in the wrong way. 
The best Parliamentary tacticians, and Mr. Gladstone 
pre-eminently, always refused to allow themselves 
to be drawn into the promulgation of plans of cam- 
paign at a time when they were not in a position to 
take the field in good earnest. Common experience has 
justified the wisdom of their policy. Mr. Labouchere, 
whatever his merits may be, is not a tactician who 
can compete with Mr. Gladstone, and he fell into a 
grievous error when he tried to commit his party to 
a particular line of action at a moment when it has 
no power of giving effect to its opinions. Mr. 
Lawson Walton showed greater discretion and 
sounder Parliamentary judgment in the amendment 
which he proposed to Mr. Labouchere’s amendment. 
Yet we regret to find that a score of Liberal mem- 
bers joined the Tory party in supporting Mr. 
Labouchere against Mr. Lawson Walton. They did 
this in spite of the fact that the leader of the 
Opposition made a powerful speech in support of the 
proposal of the member for South Leeds. We do 
not wish to use harsh language; but we must 
candidly confess that in following Mr. Labouchere 
and Mr. Arthur Balfour into the Lobby these twenty 
entlemen showed neither the loyalty which their 
eader had a right to expect from them nor the 
intelligent appreciation of the interests of Liberalism 
which sensible persons might be supposed to possess. 
It may be that they merely fell into a trap—a not 
very cleverly-devised trap—and that they have 
pangs 5 repented of the wd into which they 
were betrayed. If they really suppose that, by 
acting as they did, they strengthened the movement 
against the House of Lords, they were mightily 
mistaken. The very fact that they found themselves 
votirg with a majority of Conservatives ought 











to be sufficient to dispel this illusion if they enter- 
tained it. 

This, however, is after all only a question of 
procedure. On the much more important question 
of the position of the House of Lords there is not, 
we believe, any real difference among Liberals. The 
case against that House has been accepted and 
endorsed by every man who understands the principles 
of representative government. We are well aware 
that the idea prevails in some quarters that there 
are certain Liberals who have no real sympathy with 
the movement against the privileges of the Peers. 
For our own part we do not know where these 
Liberals are to be found. They are certainly not to 
be found among the Liberals who have seats in the 
House of Lords. Nowhere, indeed, is the absurd 
and unjustifiable nature of the special privileges now 
enjoyed by that Chamber more strongly felt and 
expressed than on its sparsely-filled Liberal benches. 
Wherever a Liberal is to be found there is also to 
be found a man who protests against a system which 
gives an exclusive and non-representative body the 
right of overruling the decisions of the nation. 
We must go to a genuine Tory like Mr. Balfour 
in order to find a man who really believes that 
the privileges of the Peers are not only just in them- 
selves but a precious possession for the nation as a 
whole. Unfortunately Mr. Balfour’s strenuous argu- 
ment in favour of the retention of the present 
system is vitiated by two defects. In the first place 
it is an argument based upon a wholly erroneous 
hypothesis—that is, that all that the House of Lords 
does is to prevent the country from arriving at a 
hasty decision upon any particular question. The 
second defect in Mr. Balfour’s argument is that it 
takes no note of the fact that the House of Lords is 
a mere tool in the hands of one of the two parties 
into which the State is divided. With great dis- 
cretion Mr. Balfour declined, in his speech on 
Monday, to follow those who had taken part in the 
debate in their survey of the historical case against 
the Upper Chamber. He knows that a study of that 
case must convince even the most bigoted of his 
followers that the House of Lords has, during the 
past century at least, been the enemy of almost 
every movement that has had for its object the 
advancement of the public welfare. It is true 
that he points triumphantly to the fact that some 
beneficent measures which the House of Lords 
strenuously opposed when they were first intro- 
duced were adopted by it after twenty or thirty 
years of severe controversy. This is scarcely 
the way in which to commend that House 
to the sympathies of intelligent men. Delay is 
sometimes as injurious as absolute destruction, and 
a nation which has for twenty years been kept out of 
its just rights can hardly be expected to feel much 
gratitude towards those who have defrauded it in 
this manner. But the misfortune is that the House 
of Lords has not merely delayed. It has maimed 
many good measures demanded by the nation, and 
absolutely destroyed others. There has been no 
pretence of rejecting Bills in order to give the 
country an opportunity of reconsidering its views 
with regard to them, in the case of countless small 
measures which have been ruthlessly strangled in 
the Upper Chamber. It is, as everybody knows, no 
easy matter to pass a good Bill through Parliament 
even when both Houses are agreed as to its merits. 
It is absolutely impossible to pass such a Bill when 
the House of Lords does not like it, unless it 
happens to be one of those exceptional measures 
in favour of which it is possible to raise the whirl- 
wind of popular passion. Really, however, it does 
not seem necessary to dilate upon the blunders and 
crimes of which the House of Lords has been guilty. 
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Nor is it even necessary to dwell upon the fact that 
it still is a mere committee of the Carlton Club. A 
Tory Government can always depend upon its readi- 
ness to do what it is told to do. A Liberal Govern- 
ment can equally depend upon its determination to 
thwart, as far as it dare, the purposes of any Liberal 
House of Commons. 

The one argument which is now used in favour 
of the House of Lords that has any novelty or 
substance in it, is that founded upon its rejection of 
the Home Rule Bill. We should like to ask intelli- 
gent Conservatives whether they really believe 
in their hearts that the Peers rendered a good 
service to the country when they rejected that 
measure. Have they by doing so put an end to the 
eternal Irish Question? Not so. That Question is 
still with us, and it will continue to vex us in both 
our camps for years to come until it is at last 
answered by the Legislature of the United Kingdom. 
Has the House of Lords even made the concession 
of Home Rule more difficult than it was before? 
Let those Irish Unionists who now declare that the 
Tory Local Government Act is more dangerous than 
Home Rule itself, and who openly express the hope 
that, for their own sakes, a real measure of Home 
Rale will take the place of Mr. Balfour’s scheme, 
answer this question. Itis certainly too soon to pass 
any final judgment upon the dealings of the British 
Parliament with Ireland during the last thirteen or 
fourteen years. But it is more than possible that 
when the story is written by those who are suffi- 
ciently removed from the present time to be able to 
survey the whole scene with dispassionate minds, one 
of the very worst offences of the House of Lords 
against the Commonwealth will be the very act 
now pleaded by Mr. Balfour and others as the chief 
justification for the maintenance of its odious and 
ridiculous privileges. 








THE TAXATION OF LAND. 





HE debate and the division in the House of 
Commons last week on the rating of ground 
values left the Government with a majority of 
thirty-four, which was about a hundred below 
their normal strength. The strength of the 
argument was all on the side of the Opposition, 
and the amendment was distinctly in form a 
vote of censure. It expressed regret that “there 
was no indication in the Queen’s Speech that 
measures would be submitted to the House dealing 
with the ownership, tenure, and taxation of land in 
towns.” If it had been carried it would have been 
fatal to the Government, so that Ministerialists had 
the strongest possible reason for voting straight. 
The smallness of the majority obtained in these 
circumstances shows how strongly the grievance 
which Mr. Morton raised is felt in the towns 
of the United Kingdom. Devonport, which Mr. 
Morton represents, suffers from it in a peculiar 
degree; but all towns labour under it more or 
less, and in London it is especially serious, because 
it is connected with overcrowding. The burden of 
rates upon the poorest class of urban householders is 
almost insupportable. Even this Government have 
appointed a Royal Commission to investigate the 
facts. The Commissioners, instead of grappling 
with the great problem of urban rates, have hitherto 
confined themselves to recommending that there 
should be the same system of valuation in every 
country, and that the parson should not be rated on 
his tithe. Lord Balfour is running the thing on party 





lines with about as little scruple as Mr. Chaplin ran 
the Agricultural Commission of “ most dear memory,” | 


though with rather more skill. It is intended as 
a stop-gap, and to supply Ministers with a plausible 
excuse for neglecting the urban ratepayer, while 
they give a sop to the clergy at the public expense. 

The rating of land in towns is not, except 
perhaps in Birmingham, excessive as compared with 
the value of the property over which it ought to be 
distributed. But it is concentrated upon those least 
able to bear it, while the ground landlords go free. 
It is contended by Mr. Balfour and others that 
the landlord is rated because if there were no rates 
he would get more rent. In the case of agricultural 
iand that is so, and therefore the benefit of the 
Agricultural Rating Act goes ultimately to the 
landlords. But the fierce competition for houses in 
towns, and especially in London, enables the land- 
lord to throw the whole of the rates upon the tenant, 
and even, as the special correspondent of the Daily 
News has shown, to indemnify himself twice 
over when the rates are raised. The connection 
of this subject with overcrowding is twofold. 
In the first place the increase of revenue which 
the municipality would receive if ground values 
were rated could be partly laid out in the 
construction of workmen’s dwellings. In the 
second place the rating of houses and the exemp- 
tion of land discourage good masonry, and encourage 
jerry-built hovels. Mr. Chaplin treated the subject 
in what he probably considered a jocular manner. 
It was not amusing, but it was flippant. Mr. 
Chaplin can no more understand the question than 
he could solve a mathematical problem. It is a 
hopeless mystery to him, as his position at the Local 
Government Board is to everybody else. Mr. 
Asquith kindly undertook his education, and pointed 
out to him the elementary principles with which he 
ought to have dealt. There is, for instance, the 
case of a landowner who prevents valuable sites in 
or near large towns from being utilised, because he 
speculates upon a rise in the priceof it. There is no 
legal power of compulsory purchase under such 
conditions, as there ought to be, nor can the land 
thus held be rated for municipal objects. 

Where there exist special powers of acquisition 
for carrying out public works, the owner is entitled 
to 10 per cent. for compulsory purchase, and to 
damages for severance, even though the value of 
his remaining property may be enhanced by the 
improvement. Nor can landowners whose estates 
are doubled and trebled in value by public improve- 
ments be taxed one penny, except as occupiers, 
towards the cost. This is neither just nor politic, 
and it is a far more pressing matter than either the 
exemption of tithes or the fixture of artisans in 
their dwellings. Mr. Moulton, in his very able and 
powerful speech, asked what would be the value of an 
estate in Mayfair or Belgravia if the local authority 
would not re-light or pave the streets? Everything is 
done for the landlord, who need not, unless he pleases, 
do anything for anybody. Mr. Balfour thought it a 
sufficient answer to the amendment that in 1890 a 
Tory Administration passed the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act. That statute was well meant. 
But it is exceedingly difficult to carry out, not only 
because it is very expensive, but also because it gives 
the landlord copious opportunities of obstruction. 
If anyone wants to see on which side the balance of 
argument lies, he has only to compare the speech ot 
Mr. Moulton with Mr. Goschen’s reply. Mr. Moulton 
reasoned the case out thoroughly from beginning to 
end. Mr. Goschen alternated between electioneer- 
ing clap-trap and pleas for delay. He dragged in 
the Launceston election and the Welsh Church. His 
only semblance of an argument was that if unoccu- 
pied land were rated, cheap and bad houses would be 
put up all over it. Does Mr. Goschen really suppose 
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that only unoccupied land would be rated? What 
all Liberals and many Conservatives object to is the 
special exemption of such land. 








THE REVIVAL OF CLERICALISM. 





| ee or five years ago it seemed as though 
militant Anti-Clericalism were no longer to be 
a force in the politics of most of the great Con- 
tinental States. The most enlightened of the French 
Catholics, after a long period of hostility to the 
Republic, had rallied to it in 1892 at the bidding 
of the Pope. The Moderate Republicans had re- 
ceived them with a good deal of misgiving at first, 
subsequently—so far as national politics were 
concerned—with growing confidence. Occasionally 
grumblings were heard in the provinces that the 
prefects were under Clerical influence; now and 
then a bishop made a foolish demonstration against 
the Republic or its Government, and was punished 
by suspension. But a considerable number of 
Moderate Republicans hoped, and some like M. 
Waldeck Rousseau publicly declared, that the 
old controversy on the relation of Church and 
State was sterile, and that Radicals, instead of 
demanding the suppression of the Budget of Public 
Worship, should change their programme and work 
with Liberals for practicable social and economic 
reforms. In Belgium, by 1894, the Anti-Clerical 
Opposition had become hopelessly demoralised over 
social questions; and a speaker at an advanced 
Liberal meeting who denounced Clericalism was 
derisively told by his audience that he was behind 
the times; they wanted social reform. In Prussia the 
reactionary Education Bill, which was Protestant, 
mot Catholic, in origin, had been withdrawn in 
obedience to the protests of large sections of the 
educated public; and the Catholic Centre was ready, 
as it still is, to effect alliances with any party that 
would help it to attain its ends. In Austria- 
Hungary Viennese Clericals might intrigue against 
Liberal Ministries in Buda-Pesth, or denounce the 
third partner of the Triple Alliance for her destruc- 
tion of the Temporal Power. But the Hungarian 
Ministry was firmly seated, and the Austrian 
Government was tolerably free from _ purely 
Clerical control. Now the scene has changed, 
except in Germany ; and in France, in Belgium, in 
both halves of the Dual Monarchy, and even to some 
extent in Italy, Clericalism has become militant 
again. In France the Anti-Semitic and Anti-Dreyfus 
movement is in the main Anti-Republican and 
Catholic. It has been taken up, of course, by 
a good many non-Catholics, from irreconcilables 
like M. Rochefort to Radicals like M. Ernest Roche. 
But it has attracted the mass of Ultramontanes ; 
there is reason to believe that it is engineered to a 
great extent by members of religious orders; its 
prime movers are officers who have been pupils in 
Catholic schools ; it is distinctly Anti-Protestant as 
well as Anti-Jewish. A religious paper has actually 
published an article stating that many Catholics 
contemplate a coup d état, and dissuading them 
from it, because the Church would almost cer- 
tainly lose by it, even should it succeed. In Belgium 
the three sections of the Opposition, two of which 
are more opposed by nature to each other than either 
of them is to the Clerical majority, have entered into 
an electoral alliance. This the majority proposes to 
combat by gerrymandering the electoral system and 
introducing single-member districts, which will be 
peculiarly subject to the control of the priesthood. 
Happily, this plan has split the Ministerial party, and 
the working-class Catholics as well as the more liberal 








Conservatives like the ex-Premier, M. Beernaert, 
have declared emphatically against a plan which 
would practically exclude working-class repre- 
sentatives from the Chamber and put proportional 
representation—the Anti-Democratic device dear to 
the philosophic Conservatives of Western Europe 
—entirely out of the question. In Italy certain 
Clericals, though not the Church as a whole, did 
their very best to foment the disturbances of last 
spring and turn them to the advantage of the 
Vatican. In Hungary a small Ultramontane min- 
ority, supported by Court influences at Vienna, has 
exploited irreconcilable Nationalism so as to sus- 
pend Parliamentary Government. In Austria the 
Clericals, apparently in the hope that the de- 
velopment of Home Rule will secure them the full 
control of education, have joined the Slav groups in 
their opposition to the German claims and their 
demand for the devolution of the work of the 
Reichsrath on the provincial Diets. The result is an 
extraordinary movement from Roman Catholicism 
to Old Catholicism, or even to Protestantism—a 
movement which is affecting even the Tyrol, hitherto 
among the most devoutly Romanist parts of Europe. 
Everywhere, except in Germany, religious differences 
are tending to coincide with political. Clerical 
intrigues, or the bare suspicion of them, at once 
excite a militant Anti-Clericalism. It is a disquiet- 
ing prospect, and its salient features may soon be 
intensified by an Orleanist coup d’état in France 
and a Carlist rebellion in Spain. Both are made 
less improbable by M. Faure’s death. 

If we examine into the causes of this revival, it 
is the old story. There are sometimes special local 
causes—like the discontent of Catholic society in 
France with the failure of their own special banking 
enterprise, which they wrongly ascribe to the 
hostility of a Jewish financial ring. But everywhere 
the fault is with the Clericals—not with the Pope or 
the Vatican, but with the persistent pretensions of 
the Clerical parties to the control of the institutions 
of the State. The Belgian Catholics began their 
operations by restoring denominational education 
everywhere at the expense of the secular primar 
schools. The French Catholics want not so muc 
to catholicise France, which is impossible, as to 
get its institutions under Catholic control, from 
the primary schools upwards ; and the same motive 
is predominant in Austria. Under these circum- 
stances, what are Continental Liberals to do? The 
controversy over the relation of Church and State 
is by no means dead; it is very dangerously alive. 
The only way to check the Clerical reaction is fully 
to laicise the institutions of the State—to abolish 
the voluntary school, or the State-subsidised religious 
school, and to make the schools uniformly national 
and lay. In America, where this has been effectu- 
ally done by amendments to State Constitutions, 
Catholicism is, happily, not a political force. So 
long as it can be kept out of politics it is toler- 
ant, democratic, and socially harmless ; so tolerant 
that it is possible for the Jewish soldiers in the 
American army in the Philippines to be ad- 
dressed on one of their own festivals, in the ab- 
sence of a Rabbi, by a Roman Catholic priest. The 
Temps, in referring to this event, naturally contrasts 
the conditions prevailing in France. But the differ- 
ence is not to be set down primarily to French 
temperament but to the secularisation of American 
politics. Directly Catholicism there becomes threaten- 
ing it is met byan “ American Protective Association,” 
and a movement for the protection against foreigners 
of “native American” rights. And the Continental 
situation has its lessons for us. The revival of 
sacerdotal pretensions, the persistent claims for the 
maintenance of voluntary schools, tend to make the 
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political distinction of English parties a distinction 
of Clerical and Anti-Clerical. If that result is ever 
achieved, it will be a grave calamity for religion, and 
a worse calamity for the Established Church. 








THE GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY. 


-__ oo 


HE first passenger train from Manchester to 
London by the new route arrived last week 
in the terminus in Marylebone Road only two 
minutes behind time. The time was five hours and 
fifteen minutes, so passengers to Manchester 
cannot expect their journey to be shorter than it 
used to be; but the achievement marks the end of 
an epoch in our railway history, and may therefore 
be said to be of national importance. The last, in 
all human probability, of the trunk lines from North 
to South has been completed, and the Manchester, 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire has come to London as a 
competitor with the North Western, the Midland, 
and the Great Northern. It has taken a new 
name, shorter but more ambitious. Curiously 
enough, it is the two smaller and less pros- 
perous of the lines northwards which have 
seized upon the adjective “great.” The North- 
Western works over 2,867 miles of line, and 
the Midland over 2,016 miles, while the Great 
Northern is well under the thousand miles, and the 
Great Central, with all its branches and extensions, 
will lag still farther behind. But still, in a sense, 
a line from North to South must be a great railway, 
and Sir Edward Watkin’s old company had such a 
bad name before that it may be excused for choosing 
a good one before making its bow to the London 
public. The shareholders may have doubts about it 
all, but the general public are indifferent about 
dividends and merely want to know what they are to 
get out of the new railway. 

One has only to go over the big works at 
St. John’s Wood and at Neasden, which Sir Douglas 
Fox has designed and Mr. Firbank constructed, to 
realise that human freight is not to be the staple 
of the new line. There is a very big hotel on the 
Marylebone Road, but it does not belong to the 
Company; the land has been leased to one of the 
enterprising groups of financiers who are turning 
London into the pleasure city of a wider world. 
Nestling, or cowering, behind the hotel is the passen- 
ger station with a modest front in brick and terra- 
cotta, less ambitious even than the station of King’s 
Cross, which, in turn, was said to have cost less 
than the Doric portico of the station at Euston 
Square. The Great Central is debarred by its 
agreement with the Metropolitan from taking any 
suburban traffic, and though it will have the 
most convenient route, at least from the West 
End, to Sheffield, to Grimsby, and perhaps to 
Nottingham, five platforms may for a long time 
prove sufficient for the passengers whom it will 
carry northwards. It was not for this that 
Lord Portman and the Eyre trustees were deprived 
of their small houses in St. John’s Wood. The 
enormous goods sheds and the acres of sidings 
show that the Great Central is meant to be almost 
entirely a goods line. The staple will be coal. The 
coal-yard has now been in work for months, and has 
already proved too small for the traffic. The line 
was built because Sir Edward Watkin grudged to 
his neighbours the long haulage of the coal which 
he had collected in Nottinghamshire and South 
Yorkshire, and the engineers have made the coal- 
yard a particularly convenient one. Hence it 
can scarcely be doubted that in the course of 
a few years the Great Central will justify 





its extension by carrying to London the greater 
part of the supply wanted for the West End. It 
may be found that to coal will be added, when the 
works are completed, a large part of the traffic to 
and from the port of Manchester. Ifthe Ship Canal 
is anxious for a railway ally to break the ring, 
to whom should it look if not to the company which 
still has head offices in Manchester? Thus there 
will, in all probability, be a new and busy centre of 
transport industry in St. John’s Wood, with conse- 
quences for that part of North-West London which 
are not very easy to foretell. Some more gardens 
will go, and some factories will be built in strange 
places. We may regret the change for wsthetic 
reasons, but there are higher motives for not desir- 
ing to have the separation of the West Hnd from the 
workers perpetuated. And, though there does not 
seem as yet to have been that fall in the price of 
coal which followed the opening of the Great 
Northern, the opening of the new railway must, on 
the whole, do London good. 

The really interesting question in railway politics 
is whether the Sheffield, which is quite an old lady 
now, is going to settle down, after her long career 
of flirtations, now that the object of her ambition 
has been obtained. There are troublesome quarrels 
with the Metropolitan. Sir Edward Watkin never 
really converted his southern colleagues on either 
the South-Eastern or the Metropolitan Board to the 
advantages of his pet scheme. The South-Eastern 
backed out of co-operation in it so soon as his 
guiding hand was gone. The Metropolitan allowed 
itself to be used, but only at a big price. The 
Sheffield was so anxious to see the Extension Bill 
through that it did not haggle about details, and 
Mr. John Bell, of the Metropolitan, has been con- 
gratulating himself ever since on having got the 
bargain tight. So the Great Central has been forced 
to find new allies, and has turned to the Great 
Western as the last and truest friend. It is an 
open secret that the Great Western has given the 
Great Central considerable assistance already, and in- 
deed the new alliance has in it some natural elements 
of permanence. The Great Westera can take Great 
Central coal from Banbury to Oxford and Reading 
and other points where Welsh coal is too expensive. 
The Great Central can give the Great Western a 
good route to Yorkshire, and through Grimsby to 
the North Sea. The present point of conflict is 
whether the Great Central is to be allowed to send 
its goods consigned to London round a longer route 
to avoid Metropolitan metals, and is only of direct 
interest to the combatants. But the spreading out 
of the Great Western under Mr. Wilkinson is a 
great fact in the railway history of the time. Strong 
in the monopoly of a huge slice of England and 
Wales, the Great Western, by its new ally the Great 
Southern and Western, is soon to have a share in 
the traffic of 1,000 miles of Irish railroad, while the 
arrangements made with the Great Central will 
enable it to invade the North and the Midlands. 
With Mr. Ritchie at the Board of Trade, we can 
only sit still and see what will happen next. 





FINANCE. 





HE wild speculation which has been going on for 

a month or so in South African Mining shares 

has happily received a check, and it may be hoped 
greater moderation will be observed for some time to 
come. A couple of operators who had been buying on 
an extraordinary scale found it impossibleat the end of 
last week to carry over their accounts. One of them, 
who had had a similiar unpleasant experience during 
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the boom in 1895, did not learn caution from that, 
but is said to have bought upon an almost incredible 
scale, For instance, it is reported that he held 
Rand Mine shares to the value of about a quarter 
of a million. It is not surprising that the 
jobbers should refuse to carry his stocks over; the 
real wonder is that he could find brokers rash 
enough to pledge their credit to such an 
extent. Another, who was compelled to choose 
between selling or paying for the stocks he had 
bought, is reputed to be very rich. That he 
found it impossible to carry over is sufficient proof 
that he must have gambled very recklessly. At all 
events, two and some others found it necessary to 
sell, and the result has been not only a stoppage of 
rash speculation but a slight decrease in prices. 
Considering allthe circumstances, the extraordinary 
rise that has taken place since the beginning of the 
year, the hard speculation in cases such as those 
referred to, the high contango rates that have been 
charged at the two last settlements, and so on, the 
decline in prices is very slight, and probably there 
will be a complete recovery before the settlement 
begins next Tuesday. But itis to be hoped that there 
will not be the same mad gambling that has been seen 
during the past month. In the American department, 
while investors have continued selling ever since 
the beginning of the year, as, indeed, they have been 
doing ever since the recovery began after the pass- 
ing of the Dingley Tariff, speculators during the 
past few months have been buying much more 
actively than for a long time past. Owing, however, 
to the terrible weather in the United States there 
has naturally been a stoppage of speculation in New 
York, and that has brought about a check to busi- 
ness there. But in the American, just as in the 
Mining Market, there has been very little fall, and 
already a recovery is setting in. It is natural to 
expect that much injury will be done through- 
out the United States to the winter wheat crop. 
Even far to the south the cold is extreme—is, 
indeed, we believe, quite unheard of—and as 
there was no snow covering the ground when 
the great cold began, it is to be feared 
that much damage has been done. Of course, 
whatever injury the winter wheat crop may have 
suffered may to a certain extent be offset in the case 


of the spring crop, for which there is yet full time.’ 


Still, the prospect is that the United States will have 
by no means so large a surplus of wheat to export 
as it has had during the past three years. In 
other departments of the Stock Exchange business 
continues good. But there is not the feverish 
activity which has been seen in the Mining and the 
American Markets. Trade throughout the country 
continues wonderfully good and is still improving; 
and money is cheap and abundant. Therefore, it is 
probable that the Stock Markets will continue good. 

Money continues cheap and abundant, much more 
so, indeed, than was thought at all likely a little 
while ago ; but, contrary to expectation, the Bank of 
England has been investing immense sums since 
Christmas. A few weeks ago it was thought that 
there might be large shipments of gold to the United 
States, and that owing to the stringency in Germany 
there might also be considerable shipments to Berlin ; 
therefore it was assumed that the Bank of England 
would do everything it could to obtain control of 
the outside market and to make its rate effective. 
As a matter of fact, the Bank has done the 
very contrary. It has bought securities on an 
immense scale, and consequently has passed 
millions of money out into the open market. 
Probably the Directors argue that the stringency in 
Germany is now practically at an end, and that no 
gold will go to New York, because the rate of 
exchange is against the movement. It is no doubt 
true that the rate of exchange is against shipments 
to New York. Indeed, investors in this country 
have been selling American securities on an un- 
precedented scale, tempted by the very high prices, 
and these securities have been bought by American 





capitalists. Owing to this and to the further fact 
that, now the peace with Spain has been ratified, the 
Government is bound to pay to Spain the four 
millions sterling agreed upon, it looks as if the 
balance which was due from Europe to the United 
States has been settled, or, at all events, very nearly 
so. According to present appearances the Directors 
of the Bank of England are justified in concluding that 
no gold is likely to go to the United States for some 
time to come. But the position in Germany is 
different. Although the Prussian and the German 
Governments have borrowed between them ten 
millions sterling, and the Imperial Bank is bound 
to do everything it can to facilitate the operation, 
yet the Imperial Bank has found itself compelled 
to keep its official rate of discount at 5 per cent. 
Moreover, the rate of discount in the open market is 
at a little under 4 per cent. It would seem, therefore, 
that money in Germany is still scarce ; consequently 
it is more likely to become dear than to become cheap, 
and if it becomes dearer than it is while rates remain 
very low here there may be gold shipments to Berlin. 
Meantime, however, money is abundant and cheap 
here, though it is to be recollected that for the next 
four weeks or so the collection of the revenue will be 
on an unusual scale, and that therefore the supply 
of money in the open market ought to decrease, 
while the Bank of England ought to increase its 
funds largely. Meantime the India Council con- 
tinues to sell its drafts very well. It offered for 
tender on Wednesday 70 lacs of rupees, and the 
applications amounted to 309} lacs. The total 
amount offered was sold at prices ranging from 
is. 4.,d. to Is, 4;',d. per rupee. 

Day & Martin, Ltd., has a share capital of 152,000 
shares of £1 each, and is formed to carry on the 
well-known business of Day & Martin, The purchase 
price is £152,000, which is the amount of the whole 
of the capital. Consequently it would appear that 
the new company is not provided with any working 
capital. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 


—_—_~<.——— 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—I stated at the time of the death 
of the late Duke of Northumberland that it 

was understood that he had transferred the greater 
part of his property to his eldest son, the present 
Duke. I had no idea that he had made so complete 
a surrender of his possessions as now appears to 
have been the case. The owner of enormous estates, 
and the possessor of an income which even in these 
days seemed to be fabulous in amount, his Grace has 
really died a comparatively poor man, fifty thousand 


pounds being the nett value of the property he left - 


behind him. I prefer to leave comment upon this 
extraordinary announcement to other people. One 
would be glad to hear, through the medium of a 
question in the House of Commons, what the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer thinks of this truly ducal 
manner of evading the death duties. 

Ministers had rather a bad time of it last night. 
The amendment moved by Mr. Morton, and seconded 
by Sir John Brunner, on the ownership, tenure, and 
taxation of land in towns was only defeated by 
a majority of 34. This is a good omen for the 
course of the Opposition in the coming session, and 
will perhaps lead some members of _the Govern- 
ment to regard their recent lamentations over the 
impotence of the Opposition as having been slightly 
premature. Besides, it was not only in the division 
but in the debate that Ministers were pressed hard, 
Altogether, it was not a happy night for the 
Government. , 

The Daily Chronicle, I see, finds fault with the 
Radical candidate for Lanarkshire because he is not 
in favour of the payment of members and the aboli- 
tion of the House of Lords. The payment of members 
is a question upon which individual candidates and 
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members of Parliament have a perfect right to their 


own opinions. If it were to be made a test of a 
man’s fitness to appear on a Liberal platform, the 
ranks of Liberalism would, I fear, be reduced by 50 
per cent. As to the abolition of the House of Lords, 
Iam not aware that this has ever been raised as 
one of the points of the Liberal creed. Abolition of 
the veto of the Peers is another matter ; but hitherto 
it has only been our Tory adversaries who have 
alleged that we are not merely seeking to abolish 
the veto but to abolish the House of Lords itself. 
Many of us would be glad to see the House of Lords 
abolished, but there is no one who regards its 
abolition as having come as yet within the range of 
practical politics. 

Sunday.—There was great jubilation among 
Liberal members yesterday over the debate and 
division on Mr. Morton’s amendment. The speech 
of Mr. Fletcher Moulton commanded universal 
admiration, whilst the great reduction of the 
Government majority was the very thing that was 
needed to confirm the Opposition in the belief that 
the change of leadership had brought with it a 
change of fortune. 

The course of things in France seems to go 
steadily from bad to worse. Only one explanation 
of the action of the Ministry and the Chamber of 
Deputies in throwing over the Criminal Court of 
Appeal at the very moment when it has been 
vindicated from the slanders of Beaurepaire, is 
possible. That is, that terror of the military clique 
is growing and that M. Dupuy really believes that 
unless this sacrifice of honest men in whose care the 
fountain of justice in France has remained clear of 
all pollution is made, a revolution must break out. 
Nothing more melancholy than this spectacle of a 
great nation drifting towards anarchy under the 
charge of men who are not even capable of main- 
taining the popular respect for the law has ever 
been witnessed. 

Monday.—The difference of view between the 
“ins” and the “outs” is amusingly illustrated this 
morning. The Ministerial papers are filled with 
horror and indignation at the waste of time in- 
volved in the debate on the Address, and strong 
representations are being made to the Government 
in favour of the wholesale closure of the discussion. 
These same journals four or five years ago insisted 
upon the right of the House of Commons to discuss 
the Address at any length that might seem pleasing 
to it—ay, even to the length of half the entire 
session. There was no limit then to the rights of 
private members. Now everything is changed. The 
private member is treated as a nuisance and the 
debate on the Address as a mere superfluity of 
naughtiness. It is amusing, and gives one a glimpse 
of the real depth and sincerity of a good deal of 
what passes for patriotic fervour. The only thing 
that sensible men will contend for is that the same 
treatment should be meted to both parties. A faw 
years hence a Liberal Ministry will be responsible 
for the management of the debates of the House of 
Commons, and it must be clearly understood by the 
gentlemen who are now clamouring for the closure 
that the measure they desire to mete out to others 
will be that which they themselves will receive 
when the inevitable turn of the tide comes. 

I hear that there is very great bitterness against 
Mr. Chamberlain among those persons on the Tory 
side of the House who were induced by him to use 
Old Age Pensions as an election cry. They see now 
that Mr. Chamberlain knows no more about old 
age pensions or how to get them than they them- 
selves do, They see further that his little measures 
of social reform have up to the present resulted in 
failure; and they have a shrewd suspicion that, 
having induced them to burn their fingers by 
raising this Old Age Pensions cry, he means to leave 
them in the lurch. He has no time now for dabbling 
with the schemes of revolutionary socialism which 
served his purpose in other days. 

Tuesday.—Last night's debate on the Address was, 








on the whole, very satisfactory to the Opposition. 
Once again the Ministerial majority was pulled down 
to less than one-third of its figure when this Parlia- 
ment was first elected. What is still more import- 
ant, however, is the fact that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman had an opportunity of proving that he 
has the loyal support of the overwhelming majority 
of his own party. Mr. Labouchere’s amendment on the 
subject of the House of Lords was in itself innocent 
enough. But it was clearly inopportune, and it 
entered upon debatable topics which ought to be 
avoided for the present. I suppose it will not be 
unfair to assume that its mover was not animated 
by a special desire to promote the unity of the 
Liberal party. One may even conceive it possible 
that he had intended to place his new leader in a 
tight place. If that was his object he was signally 
foiled by the action of Sir Henry and his immediate 
supporters. The result of the debate was to bring 
the question of the House of Lords once more before 
the country, and to make it clear that the Liberal 
leaders are just as much in earnest respecting it as 
are any of the more independent members of their 
party. 

Wednesday.—A great deal was said in political 
circles yesterday on the subject of the divisions on 
the House of Lords question on Monday, and the 
action of those who, in spite of the advice given 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, insisted upon 
voting against Mr. Lawson Walton’s amendment, 
was widely condemned. I do not think that Mr. 
Labouchere improves his case by his letter defend- 
ing himself in this morning's Daily Chronicle. There 
is no kind of pretext for the statement that Mr. 
Lawson Walton’s amendment—which was just as 
severe a condemnation of the general state of things 
as Mr. Labouchere’s—was framed either at the in- 
stigation, or in the interests, of the Liberal peers 
who were in the last Cabinet. The point is that 
—swayed by Mr. Labouchere—more than a score 
of Liberal M.P.’s refused to follow the leader of 
the party, and went into the division lobby with 
Mr. Balfour and the Ministerialists when no ques- 
tion of principle was involved, I am not disposed 
to exaggerate the incident, for I believe that the 
majority of the Liberals who opposed Mr. Law- 
son Walton were not prompted by a deliberate 
desire to discredit the new leadership of the Opposi- 
tion. Moreover, Sir Henry Campbeill-Bannerman 
is not only holding his own, but is visibly gaining 
ground both with his own party and with the 
House. Still, the little revolt of Monday night was 
not a pleasant incident, and many severe things are 
being said about those who took part in it. 

The weather in the United States is just now so 
exceptional in its severity that it may be held 
accountable for almost anything. Let us hope that 
it is accountable for the statement which The Daily 
Chronicle publishes this morning regarding the 
imminent failure of the negotiations for the settle- 
ment of the differences between Canada and the 
States. Nothing would be more deplorable than 
such a failure; but, possibly, when the weather 
moderates, a more moderate state of feeling may 
prevail among the Commissioners. This, at least, is 
what everyone will hope. 

Much interest attaches to the meeting of the 
Gladstone National Memorial Committee which is to 
be held at the Duke of Westminster's house to- 
norrow, under the presidency of-the Prince of 
Wales. Considerable progress has been made in 
the raising of subscriptions, and the statement 
which will be laid before the members of the com- 
mittee to-morrow will be an interesting one. Very 
little news from Hawarden now reaches the Press, 
in which the name was wont to appear so constantly 
twelve months ago. Occasionally, however, the 
newspapers announce that some distinguished man 
has visited the Castle to pay his respects to Mrs. 
Gladstone. The latest news of that venerable lady 
shows that her health is on the whole well main- 
tained. While she has not lost her active sympathy 
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‘with the welfare of those around her, the chief 
interest of her life is now the illustrious memory 
with which her own name will be associated for 
-centuries to come. 

Thursday.—The debate of yesterday on Mr. 
MacNeill’s amendment ought to settle the question 
of the holding of directorships by members of the 
Government. In spite of the brilliant special plead- 
ing of Mr. Balfour—who seems to have acquired a 
fresh stock of vitality since he has had to confront 
the new Liberal leader—the debate was distinctly un- 
favourable to Ministers, and the feeling of the House, 
not expressed in public speech, was perhaps even 
more hostile. The simple fact is that public opinion 
insists that any member of the Government shall 
give all his time and all his energies to the discharge 
of his official duties. This is not really a new rule. 
In the old days, before the era of limited companies, 
if a business man by any chance were taken into the 
Government he retired from his firm—at all events, 
during his term of office. 

The news from Washington with regard to the 
Commission is very disquieting. It is impossible to 
say at present where the fault lies, but the failure 
to arrive at an understanding will be a serious blow 
to the hopes of both countries with regard to our 
future relationships. Perhaps the less we say about 
the matter whilst it is still in suspense the better it 
will be for the prospects of a satisfactory settlement. 

Friday.—The startling news of the sudden death 
of President Faure has created a profound sensa- 
tion. There can be no doubt that if he was one of 
the actors in the Anti-Dreyfus conspiracy he was 
also one of its victims. The misfortune is that his 
death at this moment opens the way for fresh 
confusion in the affairs of unhappy France. 

The meeting of the Gladstone Memorial Com- 
mittee at the Duke of Westminster's yesterday was 
thoroughly successful. There was a large attend- 
ance, the Prince of Wales was as business-like and 
genial as usual in his chairmanship, and the spirit of 
all present was excellent. In nothing was more 
accurate expression given to that spirit than in Lord 
Rosebery's brief utterance of a hope that the Com- 
mittee would not invite another rebuff from the 
Dublin Corporation. After all, whatever may be 
our opinions about Home Rule, none of us can wish 
the memory of the great man we have lost to be 
associated with such proceedings as those of the 
Dublin Corporation. If Ireland has no wish to do 
honour to the memory of Mr. Gladstone, his friends 
must be content to do honour to that memory 
themselves. 

The announcement of the engagement of Lord 
Crewe to Lady Margaret Primrose was a general 
topic of conversation later in the day. Lord Crewe, 
who has been for nearly twelve years a widower, is 
one of the warmest supporters of the Liberal cause, 
and his approaching union with the daughter of the 
ex-Premier was a subject of general congratulation 
among Liberals. 








“WEATHER PERMITTING.” 





‘TT visits us pretty roughly in these islands; but 

at least it permits us to earn our daily bread 
without intolerable discomposure. Rain falls in 
London this winter about ten weeks in twelve; the 
sun rarely honours us even with a morning call; 
rheumatism lurks in the muddy pavements, and 
influenza rides the whirlwind and directs the storm. 
A hurricane tears round the coast as if it were 
beating the “record” of other hurricanes, and 
eminent persons on the Calais boat are tossed 
in the Channel all night. Weather like this once 
moved a bard to write a highly respectable poem, 
in which Britannia turned pale at the havoc of 
the elements. To-day Britannia reads all about 
them in the unadorned prose of the morning 
papers, and mingles her anxiety as to the over- 





due liners with the comforting reflection that she 
can still attend to her daily business and summon 
tea and toast at the usual hour. Not so Columbia. 
If Addison were rhyming now about the storm 
which late o’er pale Columbia passed, he would have 
to descend to a realism which might offend his 
sesthetic soul. Columbia without milk or coals in 
some of her chief cities, without a train or a ship or 
a ferry-boat, with water-pipes bursting in the 
houses and driving the inmates to hotels, with the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives besieged 
in his dwelling by snow, and a handful of Congress- 
men at the Capitol transacting the national business 
(illegally, perhaps) with a temporary chairman— 
Columbia with her children in Fifth Avenue giving 
a passable imitation of the retreat from Moscow, is 
certainly no fit theme for Addisonian couplets. 
“Half a continent lay half helpless,” says the 
New York correspondent of The Times. The snow- 
spirit and the wind-spirit had conspired to give 
civilisation a rude reminder of the elemental forces 
of Nature. The American frost-spirit (very different 
from the genial personage known in our clime as 
Jack Frost, who breathes dainty arabesques on the 
window panes, and makes the ponds nice for skating) 
entered into the compact with such zeal that there 
were seventy-one degrees of frost in Kentucky. To 
do justice to the American snow-blizzard you must 
imagine the sky as a park of artillery which dis- 
charges enormous masses of flour, madly whirled by 
the wind till the unlucky pedestrian is wrapped in a 
blinding white storm which may freeze him to 
death and then bury him in a snowdrift within 
a few yards from his own door. To set forth 
from your hotel in New York and try to cross a 
familiar square is to be lost in a vague immensity 
which might be a Russian steppe. There is a fleeting 
glimpse of a housetop, or of the nose of Admiral 
Farragut on his pedestal; then all is white and 
blank again until somebody stumbles against you, 
murmurs, “ Where are we now, anyhow ?” and leaves 
you clutching space. Suddenly the mad flour-cloud 
breaks, and you see a figure approaching—a man 
with nothing visible of his face but the end of his 
nose, and on it a small white spot. Two other men 
snatch up snow, rush upon him, and violently rub his 
nose. You feel yourself the helpless witness of a 


‘horrible crime; the victim is quite passive, and to 


your amazement he gasps his thanks, when his 
assailants, instead of rifling his pockets, give his 
nose a final scrub and disappear. They are not 
robbers; they have saved that nose from frostbite ! 

At this moment thousands of workmen are still 
digging railways and tramways out of solid ice, and 
sustenance is slowly reaching beleaguered cities from 
tributary hamlets. Imagine London without milk 
or vegetables for forty-eight hours! The citizen 
who walks westward in the small hours of Saturday 
morning, and passes long strings of market carts, 
with sleepy drivers, slowly making their way to 
Covent Garden, has a comforting sense of the 
stability of the economic order. Revolution might 
pass over London without disturbing a single cauli- 
flower. Mr. Labouchere might shut the doors of the 
House of Lords for ever, and set his seal upon them for 
future generations to wonder at, and not a market 
cart would be lacking on the familiar route, and not 
a driver would shake off his drowsiness and 
mend his pace. Anarchy itself would not disturb 
the ways of market-gardeners, and the milkman 
would go his rounds if heads were falling in Parlia- 
ment Square. But when Nature is in the mood for 
anarchy she cannot be withstood, and a blizzard 
which made the London streets rather worse than 
the ice-circle of the Inferno would strike every 
household with an undreamed-of terror, and prompt 
the far-seeing spirits of debating societies to ask 
whether the planet were ceasing to be habitable. 
Columbia recovers her cheerfulness when she has 
a blizzard twice within eleven years; but suppose it 
came every year, spreading devastation over half 
a continent? The snowing up of Congress might be 
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borne with patience, and even with good-humour ; 
but how long would the self-reliant optimism of the 
people resist the more searching calamity, which 
could be neither averted nor mitigated by all the 
resources of science ? 

It is noteworthy that man makes a better fight 
against ice and tempest by sea than by land. Read 
the story of the Catania, whose captain ought to 
rank high amongst hardy navigators. With his 
ship nearly waterlogged, he signalled for help to 
a neighbouring steamer ; but when he was advised to 
save his life and the lives in his care by taking to the 
boats, he stuck manfully to his post, and weathered 
the storm. A heavy sheath of ice on her rigging 
sank the Germanic; but that was in dock. It 
would not have happened on the high seas, where 
seamanship and not cargo-shifting is the business 
in hand. Nervous landsmen may be led by this 
incident to reflect that they are safer in mid-ocean 
than in port. They may expect that assurance at 
least from sailors, who will point out further that 
when surrounded by raging waters, they are more 
comfortable than the householder whose pipes have 
burst. When the Catania’s funnel was torn from 
its socket, her intrepid crew improvised another, 
and every man of them would prefer such a job to 
the experience of the railway traveller—helpless in 
a snowdrift. They would not fail to note, moreover, 
in upholding the superior charms of a hurricane at 
sea, that one of the joys of a blizzard ashore is a 
perpetual alarm of fire. Many citizens of New York 
appear to have had the choice of being burnt in 
their beds or frozen in the street ; and many a poor 
waif, dying of cold and hunger, may have thought 
with envy of the storm-tossed voyager, fed and 
warmed in the steerage of a liner ice-bound off 
Sandy Hook. 

But, as she ponders these adventures, Britannia 
must be grateful for the commonplace exercises of 
wind and rain in her moist island. Meekly she 
yields to Columbia the palm for eccentricities in 
meteorology. It is better, she thinks, to have a 
character for a plain monotonous downpour, which 
makes town and country dreary but safe, than to 
stagger all precedent by a tempestuous orgie. It 
reminds her of the difference between a respectable 
superstition and howling dervishes. Moreover, it is 
as well to have a climate which does not send up the 
price of food and make you gaze with a hollow eye 
at an empty cream-jug. 


HOME RULE IN THE HEBRIDES.—II. 





AST week's SPEAKER gave some account of the 

4 acts and constitution of an ancient local 
parliament which carried on the government of a 
distant Scotch island from soon after the Hanoverian 
succession to beyond the beginning of the present 
reign. But “The Stent Book of Islay” is a mine 
from which material for more than one article may 
easily be quarried. The records of this curious 
autonomous body, during the century and a quarter 
of its existence, are so detailed and so full, that it is 
impossible adequately to give even an outline of its 
multifarious doings without referring to yet other 
branches of its public activity. 

For all their insular self-sufficiency, the Islay 
tacksmen did not forget their allegiance to the 
central parliament. They were Home Rulers, but 
none could call them traitors. More than once, in 
times of national crisis, they squandered local 
revenues on “ whisky for the Volunteears ” ; we have 
seen how they contributed towards imperial needs 
by renouncing secret distilling; and during the 
Napoleonic wars they were much concerned for the 
efficiency of the island's militia. In 1803 the meeting 
discussed “ the Desertion of the Militia men or non 
appearance ; which they consider as Disgracefull to 
the Inhabitants of Islay, and the more particularly 





as the said Militia Reg’ is under the Command of 
the Heir apparent to the Estate of Islay.” And 
similarly in 1808 they voted “£54: 7: Sterling” to 
supplement “the Fund for raising the Militia men 
by a Publick Box.” But even at that flood-tide of 
imperialism there seems to have been one conscien- 
tious objector to any increase in armaments, for the 
record goes on :— 


“As to this last order respecting the sum subscribed for 
towards the Militia Fund, Ballinaby desires to have his Dissent 
inserted here, as he does not as far as he is concerned comply 
with this order—as not being master of the Act of Parliament.” 


Another indication that self-government in no 
way affected Islay’s interest in external affairs is 
furnished by the remarkable history of the island's 
postal service. As far back as 1744 we find the 
meeting “ taking into Consideration That its necessar 
a post office be Erected in this Country for a year,” 
and appointing “a Committe for Erecting & 
Regulating said post office.” But the community 
was not as yet educated up to its privileges, and 
next year, accordingly, 


“In regard It is Represented that some of the Inhabitants 
of the Country grudge at stenting of any sum for upholding a 
Post Office for ane oy" [other] year Its apointed That the 
following persons goe throu the rexive [? respective] Districts 
aftermen* ‘I’o examine the s“* Inhabitants there anent & make 
Report y'of at next meeting.” 


And then follow the names (in nearly every case 
a “Campbell”) of the missionaries of progress. 
They must have won over the refractory inhabitants, 
for henceforward the principle of a public postal 
service for the island is established, and the records 
are concerned only with constant difficulties in its 
working. Now it is the “fferryers” who are 
pressing the Tacksmen to settle their bill “ffor 
fferrying the Islay post”; now there is some two 
pounds to be repaid to a friendly postmaster by 
whom it was “advanc' to ane Express when the 
runner was incarcerated”! The vagaries of the 
runners, the irregularities of the addressees, the 
number and place of the collections, are perpetually 
cropping up as burning subjects. An entry of 1751 
shows that the “ Herritable Proprietor” had failed 
in his duty to the postal department, no less than 
his lieges, for we are told that he “was in use to 
ffurnish three setts of News papers for this Country, 
till of Late that the same was withdrawn, And that 
at first Erecting of the post office here, he agreed to 
Continow the same with us for our Encouragement 
in keeping up a post.” But grievances come before 
supply, in Islay and in Westminster alike, and the 
resolution goes on “that unless the three setts of 
News papers be Continowd by him to us, That the 
post Drops.” Whereat we may suppose the 
head of the clan relented! But the anxieties of a 
progressive policy were not to be always without 
their compensations. For further on we read that— 


“This Meeting in Consideration of Currie, the Runner to 
Portaskaig, being a Diligent active young man have for this year 
added one pound Sterling to his Sallary—to which they resolve 
to restrict themselves in future.” 


Even more troublesome to manage than the post 
is “ the Pacquet "—another branch of public commu- 
nication, which is subsidised by our canny Scots only 
on conditions, which are set out at length. “There 
must be four Beds made in the Cabine and four new 
Mattresses in them, and that there be locks on two 
of them and none but Cabine passengers admitted 
to them. That there be three sufficient Sailors & 
a Boy always in the Pacquet, etc.”—and so forth in 
minutest detail. Ten years later an elaborate table 
of fares and freights is prepared and appointed “ to 
be pasted up in a Conspicuous part of the Cabine.” 
But these well-meaning provisions are of no avail. 
The tacksmen of Islay, however autonomous, have 
no vulgar hankerings after equality. Perhaps it is 
the French revolution which is responsible for the 
crisis! At any rate, in 1794 it is “represented to 
this Meeting that the Pacquet Master is in use to 
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allow the Steerage as well as Cabin Passengers 
Indiscriminately to occupy the Cabin, to the great 
annoyance of gentlemen who pay for a Cabin 
passage.” Such is the fons et origo of a fifteen-years’ 
scandal, which repeated resolutions, instructions, 
threats, notices—nay, even the doubling of the cabin 
fare—are all alike powerless to check. “The Master 
of the Packet,” we are told, “from Good Nature 
often submits to this inconvenience”; but a strict 
distinction between steerage-passengers and their 
betters is insisted on “ to preserve the Cabin as clean 
as possible” ! 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson would be able to make out 
an even stronger case against the alcoholic habit of 
Islay legislators than he can against the House of 
Commons’ refreshment-bar. Regular as the Col- 
lector’s “Sallary” itself is the suspicious entry— 
“the Bill at MacTaggart’s.” As time goes on, the 
amounts so entered increase. At last, in 1805, we 
have the horrid details. The total is £23 5s., of 
which £3 14s. is spent in dinner for the thirty-seven 
M.P.’s and £1 8s. 6d. in “serv & Horses.” The 
ahole of the residue goes in various kinds of strong 
drink, all particularly described! This was too 
much for the consciences (though not, it would 
appear, for the stomachs) of the diners, and next 
year they discuss “the enormous amount of the 
Bill of Entertainment,” and resolve— 


“That for each Guest Setting at Table, the Landlord shall 
allow and produce a half Bottle of wine and a Bottle of Punch 
—a Bottle of Brandy to the whole Company—with small Beer 
—that the Landlord shall charge for each Sitting to Dinner at 
the rate of 3/-, that the Servants shall be Limited to a half 
mutskin of Whisky to each in the name of Drink, and that the 
Landlord shall make no charge for Horses.” 


But alas for the infirmity of noble minds! Such 
unnatural asceticism could not long continue, and the 
very next year we find that “the Meeting now think 
that this restriction is not necessary, and that the 
Meeting will proceed in that as formerly, without 
regarding the Minute of Last Year.” And so ends 
Islay’s temperance crusade. 

At last, in 1836, it was resolved “that the dinner 
which has hitherto been assessed on the public” be 
discontinued. Five years later the annual subsidy 
to a surgeon for the island ceases. Meanwhile the 
authority of the Meeting had more than once been 
called in question, and several landholders refused 
to submit to its assessments. And so, in 1843, the 
record breaks off as suddenly as it began, and the 
Stent Book alone survives to tell the history of 
islay’s parliament, But it is a history which 
deserves not to be forgotten. A small insular com- 
munity, cut off from the world and governed by its 
own members, which voted public money for its 
schools a hundred and fifty years before the 
Elementary Education Act, which subsidised public 
doctors and midwives, which substituted a steam- 
boat for the packet as early as 1824, which established 
a regular postal service before the middle of last 
century, which subscribed to the Royal Infirmary of 
Glasgow from its first institution, and which con- 
cerned itself with every department of public health 
and public order—such a community, surely, furnishes 
an argument for devolution worthy of all grateful 
remembrance. 








GOLF, AND OTHER TROUBLES. 





HE bloom is off the Rye. Rye is a golf course 

on the coast of Sussex. The wind bloweth in 
from the sea, and is charged with sand. The sand 
finds its way into one’s eyes and ears and nostrils, 
and the ball is in the frequent bunker. From these 
remarks it will be suspected that we have played a 
round and lost. The conjecture is correct. We 
have been defeated by one hole. He is a novice at 
whose hands we have suffered this humiliation. At 
the game of golf we are something more than 
novices ourselves. We have played at St. Andrews, 








at Leven, and at Elie. In fact, it was at those 
places that we were brought up to the game; and 
from a course near to all those places we bore away 
a medal, which is our proudest trinket. That is 
why we cannot think of Rye with happiness. "Tis 
a fearful thing to win a county medal in Scotland 
and be beaten by an Englishman in Sussex. It 
gives one pause. True, there is nothing bad in life 
but thinking makes it so; but sorry comfort is that 
to us. To talk about flukes is useless. It may be 
true that if one had not driven into that bunker, or 
into the perilously adjacent sea, one should not have 
lost a certain hole; but it is only to the ear of 
hypocritical sympathy that the plea appeals. The 
ear is that of a man whose strong left arm guided 
the ball neither into the sand nor into the sea. Right- 
fully he won, and, as far as the particular match is 
concerned, there’s an end on’t. Still, more than a 
private interest is touched. While we ourselves were 
engaged in losing a private match, eighteen members 
of the Club at Rye were playing for a medal the posses- 
sion of which gives public glory. We should rejoice 
were we able to affirm, with a hand on our stricken 
heart, that it was the best man who won the medal; 
but we cannot give ourselves that assurance. It is 
not only in billiards that there are flukes. Golf also 
has its felicities with which skill has nought to do. 
We ourselves, at golf, potted the white once the 
other day, and that gave our opponent a hole the 
loss of which brought us to this sorrowful reflection 
about pastimes and sports. 

The element of chance contributes to triumph 
in all of them. Most men say that chance plays a 
part in cards and in billiards only. They would 
scout the idea that it has any share in the upshot 
of a round at golf. We ourselves are not so sure as 
most men. About cards we quite agree. We agree 
so heartily, indeed, that we cannot understand why 
anyone plays cards at all. Sometimes we stroll into 
the room in the Club where Church and State and 
her Majesty's Judges are playing Bridge, and we 
have never been able to conceive how any of the 
learned gentlemen can take a rational interest in 
the fact that certain winning cards have been dealt 
into certain piles. It is the cards that win, not any 
of the learned gentlemen by his own gift. His gift, 
if it is superior to that of any other learned gentle- 


_man, would be useless without the cards. Therefore 


we are unable to perceive why, besides having his 
pocket filled with gold, he should bear himself proud 
and merry. All chance, of course, is direction which 
thou canst not see; but, that being so, why should 
anyone plume himself about its incidence? That 
settles Cards. It should settle Billiards also. Many 
a time and oft, one of the statesmen in the card- 
room, when the deals have been adverse to him, 
comes up the lift and invites us to look at the cues. 
If we essay a screw at a right angle and our ball skips 
into a pocket at which we had not aimed, “ Fluke!” 
shouts he sardonically, in something worse than the 
derision which is playful and a tonic. Then we shape 
for a jenny into a bottom pocket. It is an extremely 
good shot ; but it misses by a hair-breadth. What is 
the result? The red lies nicely, about a foot aside 
from the pocket, at a natural angle for our enemy. 
He plays and scores three without a smile. He is 
very grave. Implicit in the austerity of his demean- 
our is an irate commentary on our last fluke anda 
patting of himself on the back of his own virtue. 
The learned gentleman does not realise that it is 
through the fortune of a fluke that he himself is 
prospering. If we had played our jenny badly, our 
ball would not have been left so near the pocket. 
Having played it very well indeed, we gave him a 
look-in. That is to say, having played skilfully and 
just missed, we gave him a chance which he cannot 
in any wise place to the credit of his skill. He made 
a big break through a fluke. It was a negative fluke, 
but still a fluke, and rather better than a positive 
one. It did not oblige the learned gentleman to 
blush. 

We cannot make quite the same charge against 
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the other learned gentleman who beat us in the golf 
game at Rye. No fault or failure on our part could 
possibly have helped him. He has no negative fluke 
in consideration of which he can minimise his victory. 
It will be realised that we are owning up in the 
handsome manner which the nature of the game 
commands. Our reflections, however, are vicarious. 
We grieve less over our own defeat than we are 
concerned with the thoughts of all the scratch 
players who were beaten in the match of the Club 
at Rye. The accident which is known to the law as 
the act of God has a good deal to do with golf. That, 
when one thinks of it, is fortunate. If any “act of 
God” could reconcile Father Adderley and the High 
Church with the Bishopof London and the Kensittians, 
how happy would be the lot of the Episcopate here 
on earth, and of Sir William Harcourt! Alack, “the 
act of God” governs interests in which the Deity has 
no concern. It governs golf. It settles the destiny 
of a man between whom and the hole there is a 
bunker. At St. Andrews, in one case, if he fell into 
the bunker he would be in Hel]. That is a singularly 
right way of putting the case, a method of expres- 
sion which harmonises the Scot’s theology with his 
well-known precision in matters of fact. Now, why 
should we be in Hell when we are playing golf? 
There are few natural hells in England; but the 
genius of the race has proved itself equal to the 
need of making them. Rye, which has no bloom 
for us, is studded with Hell. In Hell there 
is at least one mansion to every hole, and it 
is invariably on a most unpleasant site. If you 
make a good drive from the tee, into the mansion 
you are sure to pop, and only great effort, fre- 
quently renewed, can get you out of it. That 
remark applies to the expert, the man who was 
trained at St. Andrews. If he plays up to his 
form, he always, from the tee, pops into Hell. 
The novice is much better off. He cannot drive so 
far as the bunker. He tops, or otherwise foozles, 
and thus falls just short of the hazard, and then 
has a second drive, which takes him at least two 
hundred yards towards winning the hole. Mean- 
while the better man may be ploughing away in 
Hell. That is why we feel that the bloom is off the 
Rye. Perchance the best man drove splendidly 
and into Hell; perchance the other man, foozling, 
reached Heaven by easy stages. Non sic itur ad 
astra. If we are to have golf on a plane higher 
than that of gambling, let us to St. Andrews for a 
— One Hell is enough, and only one is 
there. 








UNBIDDEN GUESTS. 


——eoeo— 


| gee age: with her vast import trade, of all 
A’i kinds of merchandise, from all parts of the 
world, receives from time to time a number of 
unbidden guests, some of whom have succeeded in 
making good their footing and have almost con- 
quered for themselves the style and title of natives. 
Cockroaches are good examples. Everybody re- 
members Gilbert Whiite’s surprise when he found 
“an unusual insect” in one of his dark chimney 
closets, and his note thereupon to the effect that 
these insects— cockroaches, by your leave — 
belonged originally to the warmer parts of 
America, whence they were conveyed by shipping 
to the East, “and by means of commerce begin 
to prevail in the more northern parts of 
Europe.” With the single exception that the 
cockroach is now believed to have come from the East, 
White's note is strictly accurate. Since then four 
other species have come uninvited and established 
themselves as permanent residents. One reached us 
from America and settled in the Zoological Gardens, 
Regent’s Park. Like the frog it is a martyr to 
science ; for the corpora vilia of this species bring 
sterling coin to some of the keepers who supply 
biological teachers therewith for the use of their 








students. Australia sent another, which has made 
homes for itself in Cambridge, Kew, and Belfast. 
The small German species, which is not widely 
spread, is said to have been brought home from the 
Crimea in some of the troopships. And round the 
docks the gigantic “drummer” is often, and not 
improbably always, to be met with. 

A dangerous guest that fortunately found safe 
quarters in the Reptile House of the Zoological 
Gardens was once brought to Mr. Bartlett, who used 
to tell the story with great glee. A sailor called at 
the office one day, and asked for the Superinten- 
dent, who immediately saw him, and asked his 
business. The sailor had found a “sarpent” among 
some timber in the hold of a ship which was lying in 
one of the London docks after the voyage home 
from India, and had brought it to the Gardens as 
the most likely place to dispose of his find. “There's 
a beauty for you,” he said, as he opened the mouth 
of an old rice bag which he held in his hand. Mr. 
Bartlett looked in and saw, to his amazement, 
a magnificent cobra with hood expanded, and 
apparently ready to strike. The sailor understood 
his look, and hastily closed the bag, while Mr. 
Bartlett fetched a large bell-glass, into which the 
snake was put and safely confined till it was trans- 
ferred to a cage. The sailor told of another and larger 
snake he had seen in the hold; this he hoped to catch, 
if he could find acustomer. Mr. Bartlett promised to 
buy that also; but the man, who received some much- 
needed advice as to the danger of the undertaking, 
returned no more. There is a well-authenticated 
story from Liverpool of a fruiterer to whom a crate 
of melons had been delivered, and his assistants were 
about to unpack it, when the head of a small snake 
was seen protruding from the straw on the top. 
This proved to be a fine specimen of the Southern 
viper, which was gently “ coaxed into a bottle by the 
aid of a stick,” and it is said to have found a resting- 
place in the Liverpool Museum. 

As one might expect, lizards turn up from time 
to time. They have been found in bananas, in which 
they have no doubt been imported. But it is not a 
pleasant dinner experience to find a lizard squatting 
between the layers as one cuts a banana from a 
bunch. Yet such cases are recorded on unimpeach- 
able authority. The lizard recently found in an 
American register-till by a London fruit merchant, 
and by him presented to the Zoological Society, must 
have had some strange experience. There is no 
possible doubt that the beast belongs to a species of 
which the English name is Delalande’s Gecko, and 
which has its home in Western Africa and the 
Canaries. How came it in the till? Was the reptile 
imported into America, where it found its way 
into the machine, and so imported into England, 
as its finder believes? Or was it imported with 
fruit into this country, as many other lizards 
have been in the past, and, no doubt, will be in the 
future? 

Some years ago the late James Payn made very 
amusing use of the fact that some centipedes had 
been imported with fruit. That was the bare inci- 
dent as stated by the reporters. In Payn’s story a 
large cask of pineapples has been sent by a grateful 
West Indian client to a London lawyer, who, after 
they had been delivered, returned from his office to- 
find the house in charge of the police, his wife “ very 
bad upstairs,” the maids screaming, and the rooms 
overrun with centipedes that had “ come with them 
pineapples.” Nosuch fearsome monsters have estab- 
lished themselves in this country; but one species 
from Southern Europe has found a home in Scotland, 
having been introduced with old rags into a paper- 
mill near Aberdeen. There the species is said to 
have bred freely and to have become quite estab- 
lished. A single specimen of another small species 
was found at Kew Gardens a few months ago—the 
first recorded as having been taken in this country. 
There can be no doubt that the little creature— 
it is not much over an inch long—was imported 
with plants. 
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The zebra mussel is a native of the rivers of 
Southern Russia, whence it has been transported to 
many parts of northern Europe and to this country. 
In 1824 Sowerby took specimens in the Surrey Docks, 
to which it was probably brought with foreign 
timber. Since then it has found its way into many 
English rivers and canals, and probably into the 
reservoirs of water companies, for it has been met 
with in water pipes in Oxford Street, when taken 
up for repairs, and has been known to block pipes 
and cisterns in private houses. Two freshwater 
polypes have been introduced in somewhat similar 
fashion. The pretty little branching Cordylophora 
—so rare when Allman wrote his famous book, 
though now so plentiful in the Broads, and not un- 
common in the London docks and canals—probably 
came with timber from the Baltic. Sowerby’s little 
jelly-fish, formerly so plentiful in the Victoria Regia 
tank at the Botanic Gardens, was no doubt brought 
from South America to Kew, and from Kew to 
Regent's Park, whence it has been handed on to the 
Botanic Gardens at Sheffield, though in its old 
quarters it has not been met with for some years. 

Foreign beetles are among the unbidden guests, 
and they are far from welcome. Mr. Blandford has 
recorded a case of a species allied to the common 
bacon beetle, that was imported into some soap 
works in a cargo of Indian bones. The larve# proved 
to be as destructive as termites ; and the destruction, 
though wrought by their jaws, was not for food, but 
to prepare a suitable place in which to pupate. 
They destroyed the timbers so rapidly ‘“‘ that three 
new roofs were required in the space of a year, even 
the scaffold-poles used in their erection being 
damaged.” Nor was this all. They occasionally 
enlarged the blow-holes in the brickwork, in order 
to turn them into pupal chambers. When the 
skeleton of the African elephant, now in the Cam- 
bridge Museum, was unpacked, beetles of this and 
an allied species fell out of the bones “literally in 
pints.” 

Scaly bugs, or scale-insects, have been carried 
from country to country in warmer regions of the 
globe ; but though they are often brought here with 
fruit—notably with bananas—they have never 
secured a footing. In California, where they had 
been introduced from Australia, they multiplied to 
such an extent as to threaten the ruin of the orange 
plantations. Various means were employed to get 
rid of the obnoxious visitors, but without success. 
At last experts were sent to find out the natural 
enemies of the pest. It was discovered that the 
larve.of a lady-bird preyed on them, just as the 
larvee of our native species prey upon aphides. No 
time was lost in procuring a supply of lady-birds, 
which increased and multiplied owing to the abund- 
ance of their prey. The experiment was eminently 
successful, and the noxious insects were soon kept in 
check, and in some parts exterminated. We may 
congratulate ourselves that hitherto none of our 
unbidden guests has been so harmful that we have 
had, in self-defence, to import its natural enemies 
to keep down its numbers. 








THE DRAMA, 





‘‘GRIERSON’S Way.” 


OW old is Mr. H. V. Esmond? I ask the question 

out of no impertinent curiosity, but because 

on the answer to it partly depends my own chance 
of seeing the English drama once more flourishing. 
Mr. Archer says Mr. Esmond is ‘about thirty”; but 
I cannot help thinking that to be over the mark. 
And for this reason: that Mr. Esmond in the stage- 
directions to Grierson’s Way more than once de- 
scribes his eponymous hero as an “old man.” Now 
Jim Grierson, as we know from the text itself, is not 
yet fifty. Therefore, I think Mr. Esmond must be 
very young, a stripling, a mere boy. And yet the 





author of Grierson’s Way shows much more than a 
boy’s knowledge of the human heart. He must be 
Meredith’s Wise Youth. He is so very wise that 
he has been able to beat Dumas the younger—so- 
called for convenience, but a hoary patriarch 
compared with Mr. Esmond—on his own ground. 
No questions interested Dumas so much as 
questions connected with the marriage of a 
fille mére. He discussed these questions in Les 
Idées de Mme. Aubray and returned to them, after 
many years, in Denise. But his discussion always 
turned on the same point. Did the girl deserve to 
get a husband in spite of her “fault”? Or, rather, 
ought a worthy man to flout social prejudice by 
marrying such a girl? Now Mr. Esmond does not 
raise this question, the answer to which, of course, 
was, and is: “It all depends upon the circum- 
stances.” He takes up the subject at a much more 
interesting stage. Postulating the marriage, he 
shows us what may (for no play can do more than 
work out a particular case) come of it. In Grierson’s 
Way death comes of it, and misery worse than 
death. For the play is, if you please, a tragedy. 
And one of the most poignant tragedies, to my 
thinking, that the modern theatre has produced. 

At the outset of the piece your mind is by no 
means attuned to tragedy. An old maid, Miss 
Anne Grierson, and an old “salt,” Captain John 
Ball, are “discovered,” conversing in a cheery, 
Dickensy way about Anne’s brother Jim (nearly fifty, 
as we have already seen) and the Captain’s daughter 
Pamela (twenty-two), who are supposed to have 
“ fallen into Capid’s pit.” This old-fashioned, almost 
early Victorian atmosphere in the New Century 
Theatre (for it is to the enterprise of the New 
Century Theatre that we owe the production of this 
play) strikes you with a quaint sense of the un- 
expected. You might be dallying with a forgotten 
page of “ Dombey and Son”’—but, hey presto! you 
turn overleaf, and you are in the thick of Mau- 
passant at his grimmest! Pamela has indeed fallen 
into Cupid’s pit far deeper than the old people 
suspect—she has been seduced by an unseen lover 
whom the reporters would call a “ military Don Juan,” 
otherwise known as “ Beauty Murray,” who, just as 
she is about to become a mother, sends her a letter 
of farewell, explaining that he has a wife already. 
While Pamela faints and the Captain is avasting and 
ahoying, you wonder at the relationship, and think 
of what Magdelon said to Gorgibus: “ Pour moy, un 
de mes estonnemens, c’est que vous ayez pu faire 
une fille comme woy.” This feeling of wonder has 
driven many people to say that the Captain is “ out 
of the picture.” For my part I do not resent his 
presence; he serves as a foil; by contrast he brings 
out the “ modernity ” of Pamela and the Maupassant 
story that gets itself woven round her. Nothing, by 
the way, could be more thoroughly in the vein of Mau- 
passant than the reason given for Pamela’s fall :— 

All women are alike—beasts, beasts, beasts! The man is 
six feet high, broad-shouldered, clean-limbed, beautiful. The 
strong straight male—he laughs—holds out his arms—and she 
leaps into them—the woman to the man—the animal wins—the 
animal always wins—— 

a speech of which brutality is explained by the history 
of the speaker, Philip Keen, and by his baffled love 
for Pamela. Keen was a violinist, on the topmost 
pinnacle of fame, when a railway accident lopped 
off his left hand. He is nowa ruin, a sot, a railer 
at the world, a little mad. It is Keen who has dis- 
covered Pamela’s secret, and who communicates 
it to her other hopeless adorer, Grierson. Un- 
fortunately this scene is too long for quotation, and 
nothing save quotation could give an idea of its 
force. Again I ask, how old is Mr. Esmond? And 
this time I think he must be as old as Methusaleh, 
so profound is the knowledge he shows of men’s 
hearts in the agony of despair. Keen goes out. 
Grierson, recovering somewhat from the shock, casts 
about for a means of saving Pamela at all costs, 
and, as he thinks, finds a “ way.” He offers Pamela 
the protection of his name; he will be a father to 
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the child, and nothing more than a second father to 
Pamela herself. Boisterous joy of the old people. 
“I think it seems a pity,” says Keen, as the curtain 
descends on the first act. 

Hardly has the curtain risen again when we see 
that it isa pity. Jim Grierson is a devoted, clumsy 
noodle. If he unpacks his wife's trunk, he spoils her 
best gown and upsets pins and powder-box. If, asa 
great favour, he is allowed to play her a tune on his 
fiddle, he chooses “ Home, Sweet Home,” just when 
she reaches that “ home” which is to her nothing 
but a reminder of her disgrace. Pamela is unhappy 
and ill-tempered ; dear, good, stupid Jim only makes 
her nervous irritation worse. The truth is, struggle 
as she may, she is still thinking of the other man. 
Of course the other man now comes upon the scene. 
You will have anticipated that from the first. Any 
playwright could imagine that—or, rather, no play- 
wright could, with the data of the play, imagine 
anything else than that. And then the playwright, 
nine times out of ten, would go on to imagine a 
scene between the husband-and the other man, some 
business of violent tomfoolery which would forth- 
with wreck the play. But Mr. Esmond—Wise Youth 
that he is!—knows better than that. He lets the 
two men exchange “ grave bows,” and then promptly 
gets the husband out of the way in order to clear 
the stage for the real scéne-d-faire—the scene 
between the other man and Pamela. This scene, 
I confess it, held me breathless. For “ modernity,” 
for close observation—or cunning divination—of 
actual life I can only compare it with the (otherwise 
wholly dissimilar) interview between the lovers in 
the third act of M. Maurice Donnay's La Douleur- 
euse, which Mme. Réjane produced over here not 
so long ago. I mean that in both scenes you have 
the first transfer to the stage of something strange, 
complex, and, above all, contemporary. The servant 
brings in tea, and the man and woman affect to 
bandy the ordinary conversational trifles of an 
afternoon call. They are always on the point of 
breaking down under their agitation—and always 
good breeding and habit save them. But under- 
neath the nothings that they say you can hear the 
swirl and the rush of their real feeling; you think 
of those melodies, one light and trilling, the other 
wailing and sobbing, that a Chopin embroiders to- 
gether. There is the woman, with a fixed smile, 
playing the “ happy wife,” and only betrayed by a 
hysterical catch in the voice; there is the man, 
nervously marking out the pattern of the carpet 
with his cane, wondering at the woman’s apparent 
callousness, but still keeping up what Mr. Gilbert's 
Duchess called “ high society talk.” Which will be 
the first to let the pent-up emotion burst forth? Of 
course—and again mark the wisdom of the Wise 
Youth!—it is the man. His wife is dead. “She 
was nothing to me, any more than I was to her,” he 
says; of course, they always do say it, it is expected 
to be said. But I doubt if the Wise Youth believes 
it. I don’t. Then the man adds: “You came 
into my life—and I loved you. I don’t defend 
myself—there is no defence that anyone else can 
understand.” Heavens! how old is the playwright 
who put that last speech into the lover's mouth? 
I believe he must be as old as the Pyramids. Is not 
this the eternal cry of lovers, the vindication of 
their inner selves in face of the world? Did not 
George Sand (a high authority on these matters) 
write it to a correspondent: “Il y a tant de choses 
entre deux amants dont eux seuls au monde peuvent 
étre juges”? And then comes the woman's out- 
burst. Murray has spoken to her of “ your husband 
and your boy.” “ Your boy,” she answers—and as 
he staggers out she shouts, “My love! my life! my 
husband!” The instinctive woman is on the war- 
path, knocking the conventions “ endways,” and as 
Grierson rushes in she shrieks at him, “ Don’t come 
near me—you!’ 

In the fourth act, Keen, who has become more 
besotted, more weird, more malicious, and more 
mad than ever—a fantastic figure out of Hoffmann 








or Poe—persuades Grierson that his only “ way” 
now is to commit suicide. He stands between 
Pamela and her chance of happiness; let him move 
out of the way. “If you don’t move she'll get 
tired of waiting—and she'll go to him while you 
live.” Grierson poisons himself as the other man is 
heard ringing at the door, Pamela turns with horror 
from the thought of Murray to the body of her 
husband, and ‘ 


KEEN (mutters with triumph): Jim wins! I 
knew it. The dead man wins. (The hall door 
bell rings again. KEEN turns towards it with 
a mocking laugh.) Ring away, fool—nobody 
listens now. (He goes stealthily to the inner 
door, listening, then says, softly, nodding his 
head.) Jim’s wife—at last. 


Yes, but Jim’s wife for how long? The Wise Youth, 
I am sure, knows that this is only a provisional 
ending. The boy’s mother and the boy’s father 
must come together again. Like it or lump it, 
deplore the morals of it, deny the justice of it— 
Nature will have the last word. 

Mr. G. S. Titheradge plays Grierson. How many 
years ago is it since I last saw this actor? It must 
be more than a quarter of a century. He was jeune 
premier at a certain provincial theatre which was 
the haunt of my boyhood—but if I talk in this 
strain Mr. Esmond will be calling me an “ old man.” 
Well, Iam glad to see so good an actor again; he 
seemed to me to play his “ effaced " part with a quiet 
fastidiousness which was the very thing needed. Mr. 
Esmond’s audaciously fantasticated Keen, Mr. Fred. 
Terry’s Murray, Mr. Barnes's Old Salt, Miss Pattie 
Bell's Old Maid are all excellent in their several 
ways. And I hardly think Miss Lena Ashwell’s 
Pamela could have been bettered—assuming that 
we must have a “sympathetic” Pamela. But 
looking at the character by the light of the text, I 
think it would be possible to have an equally true— 
perhaps a truer—Pamela without quite so much 
“sympathy,” a more “instinctive,” sensuous woman. 
It would require a somewhat different physique. I 
fancy I could name one or two actresses—but 
perhaps they wouldn’t like it.... Anyhow, my 
compliments to the New Century Theatre people! 
Their production of this remarkable play shows that 
they really mean business. A.B. W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





J. 8S. MILL AND RELIGIOUS CONFORMITY. 


Srr,—In an article published January 28th on the “ Ethics 
of Religious Conformity,” you criticised my view that a lay 
member of the Church of England, though formally pledged to 
believe the Apostles’ Creed, is not morally bound to leave the 
Church if he disbelieves any important statement included in 
that creed, because the obvious though indirect import of the 
verbal pledge may be legitimately regarded as relaxed by a tacit, 
common understanding. I do not write in order to reply to your 
criticism, whieh, indeed, I was rather disposed to weleome ; since 
the media via defended by me in the essays to which you 
referred has hitherto been chiefly attacked as too strict, whereas 
it appears to myself to be much more assailable on the score of 
laxity. But you contrast my way of treating the problem with 
“Mr. Mill’s way,” which you say was to “ emphasise ” one’s 
“ unbelief by withdrawing from the Church whose creeds” one 
“ ean no longer accept.” I should like to give my reasons for 
thinking the contrast unwarranted. 

First, let me observe that the question is not as to J. S. 
Mill’s personal conduct, but as to the counsel he would have 
given to the class of persons to whom I conceived myself to be 
offering advice—i.e. Anglican laymen, attached to their Church 
by ties of feeling and value for its moral and religious influence, 
although in partial disagreement with its creeds. Now I am 
not aware that Mill ever did definitely offer advice to this class 
of persons. But on one important occasion he certainly offered 
a oo even say that he went out of his way to offer—advice to 
clergymen, actual and prospective, which indicates a view 
divergent from my own in the direction of laxity rather than of 
strictness. I refer to his inaugural address to the University of 
St. Andrews, delivered in February, 1867, in which the following 


passage occurs :— 
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I hold entirely with those clergymen who elect to remain in the 

National Church, so long as they are able to accept its articles and con- 
fessions in any sense or with any interpretation consistent with common 
honesty, whether it be the generally received interpretation or not. If 
all were to desert the Church who put a large and liberal construction on 
its terms of communion, or who would wish to see those terms widened, 
the national provision for religious teaching and worship would be left 
utterly to those who take the narrowest, the most literal, and purely 
textual view of the formularies; who, though by no means necessaril 
bigots, are under the great disadvantage of having the bigots for their 
allies, and who, however great their merits may be, and they are often 
very great, yet if the Church is improvable, are not the most likely per- 
sons to improve it. Therefore, if it were not an impertinence in me to 
tender advice in such a matter, I should say, let all who conscientiously 
can remain in the Church. A Church is far more easily improved from 
within than from without. (Pp. 84-5.) 
Now with the strict logical import of this passage I quite 
agree ; the condition of consistency with common honesty is 
the only moral restraint that I desire to impose on clergymen 
of broad views. But though the condition is adequately stated, 
it is given so briefly and perfunctorily that the rhetorical 
emphasis of the passage is decidedly—and, as I think, danger- 
ously —thrown on the considerations that make for lax inter- 
pretation of creeds and articles. Accordingly, when I read the 
address in 1867, I felt sure that this passage would be taken by 
a section of the Anglican clergy as an encouragement to un- 
veracity in the solemn recital of belief in the creeds; and, in 
fact, the passage is quoted by Jowett’s biographer (Vol. L, p. 
295 note) as presenting a marked contrast to Carlyle’s uncom- 
promising condemnation of the Essayists and Reviewers, In 
view, then, of this address, I think it highly improbable that 
Mill would have interpreted more strictly than I do the moral 
obligation to belief involved in lay membership of the Church 
of England.—I am yours obediently, Henry Sipewicx. 


Cambridge, February 14th. 


A CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 

Srr,—By his total failure to apprehend my argument, 
“A Graduate of Louvain” has given me the opportunity of 
stating it again. It was this:—The teaching in secular 
subjects given by British Roman Catholic teachers seems to 
be somewhat narrow and very positive. Now, were the pro- 
— Irish Catholic University likely to be a Professorial 

niversity after the German pattern, this defect would not 
matter so much, because in a German university there is 
practically no tuition in the English sense of the term, and 
no examinations of the English or Irish type. A German 
Professor can tell his students what he thinks, and (if he pleases) 
what they ought to think. But he does not, as a rule, see 
enough of them to exercise the influence of a college tutor, and 
there is no compulsory test of their knowledge. The motto of 
German university teaching is “ Hérfreiheit und Lernfreiheit ” : 
freedom for the student to attend what lectures he pleases, and to 
learn what subjects he pleases ; and if he pleases to learn little, 
there is no means of compelling him to learn more. If a 
university of this type were set up for Roman Catholics in 
Dublin, I should not myself view it with so much apprehension, 
though I should still object to helping to pay for it. But I do 
not think it is likely to be set up; British and Irish parents 
would be adverse to it, and the traditions of British and Irish 
Roman Catholicism still more so. Even if a so-called Pro- 
fessorial University were set up in Dublin, I should expect it to 
resemble the Victoria University, and to consist of a college, or 
colleges, with a regular degree course, periodical examinations, 
and plenty of written exercises, involving the personal inter- 
course of teacher and taught. Thus influence could be exercised, 
opinion (as well as knowledge) moulded, and the terminal 
examinations might be used to test both. If Roman Catholics 
like a university of this sort, let them by all means found it 
themselves. But why should we Liberals, who repudiate any 
sort of sectarian influence in education, be ready to help them 
to pay for it ? 

Now, as to your correspondent’s specific corrections of my 
own statements. When I was a student of philology at the 
University of Bonn, a good many years ago, 1 used to attend 
lectures given publice and lectures given privatim. I found an 
appreciable difference in the fees charged, and also in the quality 
of the instruction ; but in its method, absolutely none. There 
was no approach to “private tuition,” or to Oxford tutorial 
work. The lecturer spoke; the students might take notes, or 
listen, or contemplate the ceiling and the universe, just as they 
liked. They were supposed to read some of the books recom- 
mended, but nobody saw that they did. The sole “ sanction” 
of study appeared to be the State examinations for admittance 
into the professions, Nobody took composition, or essays, or 
prgeve to anyone. I doubt if there was even a Latin Prose 
ecture that term. Lectures “privatissime” I have never 
attended, but the number of such lectures is very small; and 
I have always understood that the Professor came in per- 
sonal contact with his students only in the laboratory or 
the economic or historical Seminarium, where students read 
—— and there is a discussion, with the Professor in the chair. 

admit that in laboratory work or critical MS. research 
“ready-made opinions cannot be forced down the students’ 





throats.” But, then, why are Roman Catholics so desperatel 
anxious to keep Roman Catholic students engaged in on: | 
research exclusively under Roman Catholic teachers? And 
suppose that there were a historical Seminarium at the Irish 
Roman Catholic University, would the choice of subjects be 
unrestricted and the debates perfectly free ? 

As to privat docenten, I think your correspondent falls into 
the same mistake as your contemporary The Spectator did some 
time ago. A “privat docent” is not a private tutor, but a 
lecturer who lectures under University license, but without a 
salary. His lectures are professorial; his remuneration is only 
students’ fees. . 

As to Louvain. When I was in the town some months ago, 
the university seemed to me to be conducted on German lines. 
My guide-book, however, told me that a large number of the 
students lived in residential halls. Local information contra- 
dicted this, and I found that one of the halls had become a 
laboratory. I thought this was a sign of decay. I gather from 
“ A Graduate’s ” figures that it was a sign of arrested growth. 

I am sure that further information as to Louvain will be 
welcomed by English educationists. The nearer that university 
is to the German type the better, in my opinion, for its students, 
They may learn less than they would at a non-Professorial 
University, but they will have all the more chance of thinking 
for themselves.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, jy ¢ yy. 


February 15th. 





“RECENT POETRY AND VIEWS OF POETRY.” 


Sir,—* A. T. Q. C.” selects for animadversion certain texts 
from my article, called at a venture “ Pre-Shakespearianism,” 
ignoring the context—the well-known method of the heresy- 
hunter. 

I insist in my article that poets—some poets, at least—are 
now aware of the multitudinous misery in which the ease of the 
few is rooted, and that this will be sung; but I am careful to 
add, “ Poetry has other functions, other aims.” 

“Popularity ” and “ obscenity” are not mentioned by me, 
nor were they in all my thoughts. I must refer the reader to 
the last poem in ‘‘ The Last Ballad, and Other Poems” for what 
I mean by “ the offal of the world.” 

I think it most inartistic, most unpoetical, most unwise, to 
look at the world through The Tempest. It would be as 
artistic, as poetical, as wise to look at our enormous London 
through the London of Chaucer's time and say, “ London is 
small and white and clean.” —I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


JOHN DAVIDSON. 





“THREE ACRES AND A COW.” 


Srr,—Mr. Chamberlain’s recent allusion to Mr. Jesse 
Collings as “Three Acres and a Cow” is not borne out by 
facts ; and since the error into which he has fallen is a common 
one, it may be well to recall the origin of the famous phrase. 

The author of it was not Mr. Jesse Collings, but Mr. 
Frederic Impey, who, in 1884, was hon. sec. of the Allotments 
and Small Holdings Association, and who had obtained satis- 
factory results from dairying on his small farm at Longbridge, 
Worcestershire. 

A reference to the report of the Royal Commission on the 
Housing of the Working Classes, published in 1885, will show 
on July 15th, 1884, Mr. Sener gave evidence before that Com- 
mission, and that he then recommended (14,825) that not less 
than three acres of grass land should be provided by a local 
authority, at a fair rent, for such labourers as desired it. Mr. 
Impey stated that he had seen a scheme of this kind working 
satisfactorily on the estate of Lord Tollemache, in Cheshire, and 
he held that what was done by a private owner with success 
might properly be done on a large scale by local authorities. 

Shortly after this, Mr. Impey wrote the famous leaflet 
entitled “Three Acres and a Cow,” in which he concisely set 
forth the policy he had urged upon the Royal Commission. 
About a quarter of a million copies of this leaflet were circulated 
during the election of 1885, and in December of that year 
“Three Acres and a Cow” was expanded into a small book 
and published in that form with a preface by Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, who there speaks of the great value of Mr. Impey’s 
work “as bearing on the practical conditions to be observed in 
establishing a system of small holdings.” 

A large part of Mr. Impey’s programme has received 
legislative sanction, and it is increasingly evident that a further 
improvement of the condition of rural life in the directions 
indicated in the work referred to is the only way by which the 
pressure of superfluous population in our great towns can be 
relieved, 

The interest in the condition of the rural labourers shown by 
Mr. J. Collings when he was Chairman of the Allotments and 
Small Holdings Association in 1884 deserves all praise, but 
from the facts I have stated and the Blue Book to which I have 
referred it is clear he is not the author of the scheme which has, 
since 1885, gone under the name of “ Three Acres and a Cow.” — 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, J. C. Reywowps. 


Paxford, Campden, February 13th. 
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THE MARIONETTE'’S ECHO. 





The School Accommodation and Attendance Committee of 
the London School Board, after an inquiry into the extent of 
children’s labour outside school hours in the Metropolitan district, 
find that, in 112 schools, 1,143 children work from 19 to 29 hours 
per week, 729 work from 30 to 39 hours per week, and 285 work 


40 or more hours per week, 

Se up the burden, the children’s burden ! 

Where are the little ones blithe and bold ? 

Tired and trembling beneath their burden, children 
are stupefied, stunted, old! 

Look at the fingers, tiny fingers, pinching and 
toiling and moiling away! 

Music and dancing for grown-up people; children 
now have no time for play. 

Poor little shadows! The flowers in the meadows 
would make such wealth for each longing hand ! 

And once in the summer, for three weeks only, 
the children enter a better land— 

A world of birds and of lowing cattle, of running 
water and growing grass. 
Then back to the round of ceaseless labour—from 
class to “shop,’* and from “shop” to class. 
There's a stern command for the daily grinding of 
little, tired-out, drudging brains, 

When the baby arms and legs are weary, the 
restless body full of pains. 

Around the neck, till it well-nigh strangles, is 
bound the burden they drag about; 

In school or street or at barren table, they have 
no freedom, indoors or out. 
Oh, lift the load from the suffering children! 
There are little graves now, side by side, 
Where many children, already faded, driven and 
jaded, have fallen and died. 

Here in the heart of a mighty empire—a mighty 
empire of which we boast, 

Children are robbed of their very childhood, 
scamped and trampled, a slaving host. 

Take up the burden, ere, here in England, they cut 
the knot that is round them tied; 

Let slip the load with a sudden passion, and stain 
our schools with their suicide. 


* Some of the worst offenders are those who constantly employ 
their children out of school hours in carrying to and fro bundles of 
work for the home-industries ; this the children call “ going to shop.” 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





RECENT POETRY AND VIEWS OF PoETRY.—III. 


PAUSE next for a moment or two before the 

figure of the “woman in unwomanly rags” 
concerning whom Mr. Davidson would have us 
believe that Poetry, until its eyes were couched by 
the newspapers, would have nothing to do with her. 
“ Poetry passed by on the other side. It could not 
endure the woman in unwomanly rags. It hid its 
head like the fabled ostrich in some sand-bed of 
Arthurian legend, or took shelter in the paradoxical 
optimism of ‘The Ring and the Book.’” Well, let 
us try to be as accurately just as we may. I seem 
to remember that Villon had something to say about 
the woman in unwomanly rags; that (to descend 
a long way to a vastly different bard) Crabbe did 
not wholly neglect her; and that Hugo expressed 
her heart in strains which may live and last beside 
Hood's immortal “ Song of the Shirt” and “ Bridge 
of Sighs "— 


La Vierge-Marie auprés de mon poéle 
Est venue hier en manteau brodé, 

Et m’a dit: Voici caché sous mon voile 
Le petit qu'un jour tu m’as demandé. 

Courez a la ville; ayez de la toile 
Achetez du fil, achetez un dé. 





Les bluets sont bleus, les roses sont roses, 
Les bluets sont bleus, j’aime mes amours. 


William Morris, it seems, “stood by her when the 
priest and the Levite passed by”; stood by her side 
and helped her, but apparently hardly saw her and 
could not show her as she is. I think Mr. Davidson 
might have added that Rossetti—most thorough of 
romantics—did all these things : stood by her, helped 
her, saw her, and showed her. And, to namea living 
bard who cannot be accused of undue leaning to- 
wards “ Pre-Shakespearianism,” has not Sir Lewis 
Morris handled the same theme ?— 

One of the nightly hundreds who pass 

Wearily, hopelessly, under the gas. 


Bat this is a point which cannot be laboured 
without unfairness. As Dr. Johnson said somewhere 
(I quote in the wildest paraphrase and pause to 
repeat an old wish of mine, that somebody would 
provide a cheap Boswell with a really exhaustive 
index. Indeed it deserves a “ Concordance”), if I 
say that such-and-such a thing never happened, and 
some pettifogging fellow digs up half a dozen petti- 
fogging instances to the contrary, he is not going to 
disturb me. 


“Why not say swans are black and blackbirds white, 
Because the instances exist ?*’ you ask. 


I am quite willing to admit that a dozen instances 
of poets who have sung about the woman in un- 
womanly rags need not disturb Mr. Davidson's 
contention that the woman in unwomanly rags is at 
length, after long and almost total neglect, going to 
be sung. Nor can anyone after reading “ The Bridge 
of Sighs” and“ Jenny” deny that she has infinite 
possibilities in poetry. Only I contend that these 
possibilities are possibilities of beauty: and that 
just where poetry ceases to discover the possibilities 
of beauty in her, there poetry’s concern with her 
ceases and ceases absolutely. 


By beauty (it is perhaps unnecessary to say) I 
do not mean roses and nightingales and “ Farewell, 
farewell to thee, Araby’s daughter!” There is beauty 
in austerity, in pain, in Hell; beauty in Malebolge 
and in a modern hospital, and true poets have found 
it in all these. But they have not—and here I come 
back to the contention which runs through these 
papers—found it in the attempt to describe the 
world’s phenomena faithfully but in the deliberate 
attempt to pierce those phenomena and get at the 
beauty behind them. And I have quoted the in- 
stances above, not in any attempt to show that the 
woman in unwomanly rags has received her share of 
attention (for I believe she has not), but to enforce 
my argument that poetry can only serviceably 
approach her, as it can only serviceably approach 
any other subject, along the line which aims directly 
at beauty. 


And let me pause again to confess my surprise at 
the poor thanks which Browning is receiving just 
now from those who would fain have Poetry pursue 
truth (i.e. fidelity to phenomena) before beauty. 
The great hindrance to Poetry’s renunciation of 
beauty, as I tried to show in my last paper, is that 
she was built for it and that beauty informs all her 
methods. Now Browning — almost alone among 
poets—did his best to eradicate this ineradicable 
beauty in her methods. Other poets (Donne, we'll 
say for example) have been harsh enough, crabbed 
enough, violent enough ; but with every one known 
to me, save Browning only, the ugliness is a con- 
strained ugliness. They write harsh lines because, 
though they try, it is only now and again thatthey can 
write beautiful ones. Browning alone seems to write 
hideous verse simply because he did not care whether 
his verse was hideous or not; because he regarded 
it as a handy kind of cart with a removable back- 
board for tilting his observations of human life on to 
the road of public traffic. You may find (I believe) 
in other poets lines to match and beat the most 
detestable in Browning : but I doubt if you will find 
any so contemptuously and deliberately bad as his. 
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In fact, he did his utmost to degrade verse as a vehicle 
tothe very use for which it is now claimed ; probably 
with no exact idea of the great service his success 
(if he succeeded) would render to the cause of bad 
art, but certainly with a deliberate notion that he was 
working some needed reform in poesy : sinceit is im- 
possible to believe that the poet of “ Over the Sea our 
Galleys went,” of “The Last Ride Together,” of “The 
Lost Mistress” could have attained such complete 
mastery over uncouth speech as he displayed (let us 
say) in “Pietro of Abano” except by a careful, 
meditated and persevering deformation of his native 
sense of poetry. It has been said that even the 
genius of Shakespeare could not permanently con- 
vince the world that a worse type of sonnet is 
superior to a better one; and assuredly the genius 
of Browning was unequal to the infinitely harder 
task of persuading the world that poetry can be 
improved by robbing her of her hitherto inalienable 
gift of exquisite speech. Indeed, he was obliging 
enough to demonstrate his mistake by stretching 
forth his hand upon the ark of Aschylus, with a 
result which even the dreadful seriousness of the 
attempt could not exalt above the merely ludicrous. 


Browning, whose philosophy happened to be 
that of a sturdy optimist, was by that simple but 
sufficient fact prevented from attempting a full 
application of the method he invented and for a 
time made popular. But I think it needs no elabor- 
ate argument to prove that he died having done 
pioneer’s work for those who desired to sing the 
offal of the world already being said in statistics 
and prose fiction, and left them a method “ made 
to their hand.” But what has been the result? 
Browning has been dead almost ten years; not a 
long time, yet time enough to declare that his 
method was a gigantic freak, and has left no pro- 
geny. Are our young poets attempting verse of 
this kind— 


He ended, you wager? Not half! A bet? 
Precedence to males in the alphabet! 

Still disposed of Man’s A BC there’s X, 

Y, Z, want assistance—the Fair Sex! 

How much may be said in excuse of 

Those vanities—males see no use of— 

From silk shoe on heel to Jaced poll’s-hood ! 
What’s their frailty beside our own falsehood ? 


—and so on? But this, you say, is mere high 
spirited fooling. Well, then, are our young poets 
attempting verse of this kind ?— 


Lord N., the aged but illustrious Duke 
Was even on the point of wedding her, 
Giving his name to her (why not to us?) 
But that her better angel interposed. 
She fled from such a fate to Paris back, 
A fortnight since: conceive Lord N.’s despair! 
Duke as he is, there’s no invading France. 

: He must restrict pursuit to postal plague 
(And two-pence halfpenny the foreign stamp) 
Of writing letters daily... .” 


The reader must pardon me for having inserted a 
line. ‘Conceive Lord N.’s despair!” by all means. 
But—conceive this to be poetry! 

Our young poets do not. For their instinct is 
fortunately stronger than any theory, and more 
permanent— 


O ancient streams, O far-descended wood, 
Full of the fluttering of melodious souls—” 


Note how each word of Mr. Watson's obeys the 
instinct for beauty; or, turning to Mr. Davidson, 
note how in his restless search for truth he returns 
always upon beauty, and finds it there— 


And while the harlots and the prodigals 

Jested and danced about the blazing corpse, 
The moon, dispensing delegated light, 

Behind the city stealthily arose ; 

And fresh with scent of meadow-hay new-reaped 
The land-breeze bore to many a mariner, 
Outward or homeward bound, the sweetest news 
Across the sounding threshold of the sea. 


A. T. QC, 





REVIEWS. 


A MANUAL FOR MILLIONAIRES. 


Memories oF AN OLD CoLLEcTeR. By Count Michael 
Tyskiewicz. Translated by Mrs. Andrew Lang. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


\ HAT is an unhappy rich man to do with his 

superfluous cash? The problem is not so easy 
as it may appear to those not blessed with millions. 
But in this extremely amusing book—a romance 
and a journal, so far as it extends—the millionaire 
will find prescriptions which he can follow out to his 
own and, perhaps, to the public advantage. Let him 
turn collector. He has money, time, and nothing 
else to do. Count Michael with the Slavonic name, 
hard to spell, not so hard to pronounce, of Tyskie- 
wicz, was not, we daresay, so well furnished in 
pocket as Mr. George Gould or Mr. Rockefeller. He 
seems, nevertheless, to have had enough and some- 
thing over. And in the winter of 1860 he started 
collecting in Egypt and making excavations in 
Sakkara, Karnak, and Thebes. The passion once 
indulged, he was never afterwards able to conquer 
it. In 1862 he bought a villa at Naples, undertook 
with the Marquis de Gibaut a series of diggings into 
the necropolis of Cume, established himself at 
Baiz, discovered many ruined houses but no objects 
of art, and, selling his Neapolitan residence, went off 
to Rome. There he became an accomplished dealer 
in antiques, and the craze of the collector, now fully 
developed in him, gave rise to numberless little 
dramas, no less piquant than absorbing, of which 
these “memoirs” are the record and pleasant 
repetition. None can fail to be tickled as he reads, 
but the millionaire should be enchanted. They open 
a career to his boundless ennui, making the world, 
even for Dives, a place of hope. 

The collector is a mighty hunter. And the chase 
has no limits. Count Michael was enamoured of 
Egyptian statues in basalt, of gems, bronzes, medals, 
coins, ivories, illuminations, vases, mirrors, earrings, 
miniatures—what was there he did not covet? 
Others were just as greedy; the chase became an 
auction ; cheating was not absent on the part of 
certain unscrupulous vendors, nor fine strategy on 
his own; life had the excitement, the hazard, the 
situations full of dramatic changes, that give zest to 
the gaming table. In telling all this the Count 
displays an admirable temper, tastes the fun, puts 
us on our guard against tricks of trade we never 
should have suspected, laughs when he is taken in, 
but smiles, too, on getting his revenge. Balzac 
would have revelled in these pages. They are 
not, perhaps, literature ; but life abounds in them. 
The cameos and the bronzes themselves join in 
Homeric battles, are animated with designs, and 
play hide-and-seek among the old bric-a-brac shops 
as if they were so many demons, intent on vexing 
everybody that goes in search of treasure. The 
merchandise puts on a magic charm; but the 
dealers—a world not much explored by the general 
public—interest us more keenly still, and especially 
the Roman, of whom Castellani, “ the Alexander the 
Great of bibelots,’ says Count Michael, expands to 
heroic proportions. Yet he settled in Rome with 
the new Government in 1870. The golden age was 
behind them. 

The Rome of Pius IX., as Count Tyskiewicz 
assures us, and we well remember who happened to 
be living there in the good old times, was a Paradise 
for lovers and buyers of antiquities. Under that 
kind-hearted Pontiff, we read, there still hung about 
the Eternal City an atmosphere that was almost 
patriarchal, or even provincial. In many respects 
you might fancy yourself back in the eighteenth 
century, and the President de Brosses would have 
felt quite at his ease in the Rome which he has 
painted in such vivid colours. The calm that 
reigned there, the liberty enjoyed by all who did 
not meddle with politics, the cordial reception given 
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to strangers by cardinals, nobles, and people alike, 
the quiet and simple life led by everyone, the 
numberless interests of the place, and its artistic 
and scientific surroundings—these and other reasons 
attracted a vast influx of rich foreigners, savants, 
nobles, and sovereigns. And out of them all the 
worthy Romans managed to extract a profit. 

Rome, not yet a prey to the speculative builder, 
abounded at that time in gardens, immense villas, 
unoccupied sites, and vineyards. Outside the walls 
were more vineyards, market gardens, and pastures. 
By applying to Baron Visconti, Director of Excava- 
tions and Head of the Papal Museums, a man like 
Count Tyskiewicz could obtain the licence he desired 
to dig, to sell, and even to export antiquities. But 
many of the finest gems and statuettes, as well as 
gold or silver ornaments beyond reckoning, came to 
market in another way, without the Baron's licence. 
They would be disinterred by accident from the deep 
mould of the vineyards, and the Roman peasant 
would sell them on Sunday morning, or some Festa 
day, in the Piazza Montanara, which was the Petti- 
coat Lane of this unauthorised traffic. The go- 
between in such a case would not be himself learned 
in matters of ancient art. Druggists, chemists, 
wine-sellers, makers of false jewellery, watchmakers, 
hairdressers, bought from the country folk, or 
furnished them with a rendezvous. There was a 
Checco, or “ Frankie,” who lived at the Villa Massimo, 
over against St. John Lateran, and earned his bread 
and olives as a porter; this man would take his 
walks among the vineyards, purchase the best stones 
from the peasants for a few baiocchi, and sell to all 
the dealers in Rome. He and another, says our 
historian, “for a period of fifteen years furnished 
both dealers and amateurs with the largest number 
of gems taken from the soil of Rome.” 

The Count’s excavations on the Appian Way, 
beyond Casal Rotondo, had some important results, 
and might have led to more; but, after Rome was 
taken, the Italian Government forbade private 
individuals to meddle with digging, nor could our 
enthusiast even get back a number of precious 
objects which had undoubtedly been stolen from his 
finds by the workmen employed. The art of filching, 
no less than of forging antiquities, has been brought 
to perfection in Southern countries, and “ beautiful 
marbles, urns, colamns, and bas-reliefs” had passed, 
“with the connivance of the superintendent,” into 
the hands, not of the Count who paid him, but 
of the owner of the soil overhead, who bribed him. 
Then Signor Alessandro Castellani came upon the 
scene ; and there followed many an amusing battle 
between him and Count Tyskiewicz, both drawing 
the same or adjacent coverts. They were equally 
wild about gems, exchanged courtesies and defiances, 
paid for their hobby, and were very determined 
rivals and the best of friends. To Castellani we are 
indebted for a shrewd Italian proverb, which no 
collector should allow to slip from his memory. 
It runs thus, in rhyme, “ Da baratto in baratto, un 
leon diventa gatto,” which may be Englished, 
“Change for this, and change for that—your lion 
soon becomes a cat.” Me. Howard Vincent would 
perhaps tell us that here is the philosophy of Free 
Trade in a nutshell, 

We should like to quote the tragi-comedy, ex- 
ceedingly well told, of “the bronze from the Lake 
of Bracciano,” sold by the Count to Castellani, and 
now in the British Museum. Still more laughable 
is the pretty tale of Baron Edmond Rothschild and 
the gold earring, with touches of romance that 
would have lifted Alexandre Dumas to the seventh 
heaven. Incidentally, Count Michael, with a sly 
malice not unworthy of Heine, observes that “no 
Rothschild was ever so carried away by his in- 
clinations as to pay more than was strictly reason- 
able for anything.” How fine is that innuendo, 
“strictly reasonable”! But this occurs in another 
story of Baron Adolph and the widow's ewer, in 
the course of which it appears that M. de Rothschild 
did for once pay the widow—that is to say, 








Alessandro, who had got up a little mise-en-scéne for 
his benefit—more than he intended. Then there is 
the truly Britannic history of the rich Englishman 
who bought in ignorance but with an eye to 
business, and whom Count Michael drove to ex- 
travagant sums for a medal of Geta’s at an auction. 
A fortnight after the Briton could not remember 
which medal it was. And so ad infinitum. The 
moral, however, as we began by observing, is ad- 
dressed to millionaires. If they would escape 
paralysis or suicide, let them collect, be cheated, 
and at last present their treasures to the Louvre or 
the British Museum. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


SHROPSHIRE. By Angustus J. C. Hare. London: 
George Allen. ; 
Tus book is purely topographical. It is not a 
history of Shropshire; ignores the physical geo- 
graphy from which the political organisation of a 
district springs, the processes which shaped its 
boundaries, its relations towards Roman, English, 
Welsh invasion, its attitude through eleven centuries 
of revolution and disturbance, since Offa drove the 
king of Powys from his capital of Pengwyrn, and 
changed its name to the Scrobsbyryg or Shrewsbury 
round which later Shropshire grew. It is what it 
claims to be, a minute, exhaustive itinerary of a 
singularly historic county ; its many routes embrac- 
ing every spot of interest; famous battlefields, 
tombs or homes of noted men and women, sites of 
ruined castles and of old or modern mansions, relics 
of superstition and of folklore, primitive customs, 
local phraseologies, even habitats of uncommon 
plants. Its carefully drawn map would have 
been more accessible to the reader’s eye if, like 
the plans in Atkinson's fine book on Cambridge, 
it had been so continued from a blank sheet as 
to lie open and unhidden by the letterpress while 
the book is being studied. It marks out ten lines 
of research, governed mainly by the railways. From 
Ludlow the southern part is covered, the rest from 
Shrewsbury ; with halts at Much Wenlock, Church 
Stretton, Montgomery, Whitchurch, Oswestry, Elles- 
mere, Wellington, Newport, Coalbrookdale, and 
Bridgnorth, for survey of their respective neigh- 
bourhoods. We are called upon to pause, with 
appropriate and not tedious comments, over the 
tombs or cenotaphs of Mary Sidney at Ludlow, at 
Cleobury of George Moultrie, the “ My Brother” of 
the Rugby poet’s tender lines. In St. Alkmund, 
Whitchurch, lies “ terrible Talbot” of Shakespeare’s 
Henry VI. ; the great Lord Clive at Moreton Say. 
Hard by this is an expressive epitaph on a former 
vicar, copied, and not improved, from The Spectator ; 
while in Bromfield we find a very different memento, 
the grave of Mrs. Sherwood's heroine, Susan Grey. 
Less funereal memories haunt many a spot besides. 
A room is shown in Ludlow Castle where Butler 
wrote “Hudibras”; here, too, was acted Comus 
under the management of Thomas Lawes, and here 
Jeremy Taylor composed his “Golden Grove,” 
preaching afterwards his funeral sermon over the 
Lady Carbery who, as Alice Egerton, had been 
the heroine of Milton’s masque. At Kenley earth 
lies, or should lie, heavy on the author of “ Alison’s 
History of Europe”; the saintly Fletcher preached 
at Atcham, was buried with his no less interesting 
wife at Madeley. A brass in Wollaston Church 
commemorates Old Parr; Wem was the home of 
Judge Jeffreys, and of Dean Aldrich, architect of 
the graceful All Saints’ Church at Oxford, composer 
of the “Merry Christchurch Bells” and of much 
cathedral music, author of the famous “Logic” 
over which for near two hundred years Little-go 
students sharpened their wits. Worthless Jack 
Mytton, of Halston, hardly deserved a mention, 
though his life by “Nimrod” still sells at fancy 
prices; Tom Brown, the “ indecent wit” of Shifnal, 
may fairly keep him company. Great and good 
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Richard Baxter was born at Rowton, lived and 
ministered at Eaton Constantine; Mr. Hare omits 
Shenstone, a native of Hales Owen; Hawkestone 
Hall was the home of the two Evangelical champions, 
Sir Richard Hill and his more famous brother 
Rowland. At a picturesque old house in Betton 
Queen Margaret slept after Blore Heath fight; two 
gentler ladies, Catherine Stanley and Maria Hare, 
were born at Stoke-upon-Tern. 

Delightful records are preserved of customs 
archaic, cruel, or grotesque. Outside the bedroom 
doors in Plowden Hall there still project the stands 
for wigs, which visitors put out at night to find 
them combed and dressed next morning. In the 
Oswestry Workhouse is preserved a scold’s brank, 
with hoop for neck and gag for tongue; a cucking 
stool, with stocks on wheels, at Shrewsbury. On the 
door of Easthope Church is a sanctuary ring, to 
grasp which gained breathing-space for a flying 
criminal ; while against the oak pillars in the Butter 
Market are still fixed other rings, which held the 
wrists of malefactors under the lash. Till lately 
cats were once a year whipped to death in Al- 
brighton; at Hales Norton remains a massive 
“ Bradling Stone,” on which were bradled (rolled or 
thumped), men and boys working after noon upon 
Shrove Tuesday. On that day is still rung the 
pancake bell, and formerly the school children 
“clipped” the church, joining hands round, and 
blowing blasts on horns. Morris dancing is kept up 
at Whitsuntide in Coalbrookdale ; the fourth Sunday 
in Lent, not here alone, is “ Motherin’ Sunday,” 
children absent at service coming home to eat veal 
and frumenty with their parents. The two days 
after Easter are “heaving days”; on Monday the 
men heave or lift the women, who return the 
romping compliment on Tuesday. In Overton is a 
wishing-well: drop in a stone and wish, and the 
wish will be fulfilled. Eyton is haunted by a black 
dog, the Mauthe Doog of Peel Castle in the Isle of Man. 
In every milk-pail a stave of mountain ash must be 
inserted ; hawthorn gathered on Ascension Day will 
protect a house from lightning ; funeral sponge cakes, 
with sprigs of rosemary, are handed round at 
burials. There are many curious miscellaneous 
facts besides: as that in Plowden chapel a fragment 
of the true cross is preserved; in Bitterley Hall a 
part of the cloak worn by Charles I. upon the 
scaffold; at Longner Hall a pair of baby’s gloves, 
made by Queen Elizabeth for the family of a 
devoted adherent. Great Bolas was the place where 
the Lord of Burleigh wooed and wedded his village 
maiden, Sally Hoggins ; the whole story is as Tenny- 
son tells it. A gruesome reminiscence haunts the 
side of Linley Hill. Two murderers, hanged there 
in chains, recovered life, and were sustained with 
candle ends by an old woman from the village who 
crept to the spot at night. Three great battlefields 
invite a visit—Blore Heath already mentioned, the 
yet more illustrious scene where Falstaff fought a 
long hour by Shrewsbury clock, and Harry Hotspur 
met his death; while eight centuries earlier the 
bloody battle of the Maserfeld overthrew North- 
umbria, and rallied paganism for a season under 
heathen Penda. 

Extra space is given, as they deserve, to Roman 
Uriconium, the “ white town in the valley,” plundered 
and burned by the fierce West Saxons; to Boscobel, 
in whose grounds still grows a stately oak reared 
from an acorn of King Charles's tree; to the school, 
parish, monument, at Hodnet, recalling Reginald 
Heber and his bibliomaniac brother, the “dear 
Heber” of “Marmion.” An interesting chapter is 
allotted to the Shropshire potteries. Lists of un- 
common plants with their localities are interspersed ; 
the most notable being the Bear-berry (p. 94), which, 
if satisfactorily attested, is a valuable find. Mr. 
Hare omits a rarer plant, Astrantia major, found at 
Worthen and in Stokesay wood; Andromeda poli- 
folia, too, grows (or grew) near Ellesmere, Empetrum 
nigrum near the Slipperstones. Very amusing, but 
very just, is Mr. Hare’s wrath at the “ restorations” 








of modern architects and incumbents. We have 
counted nineteen outbreaks, entwined by such flowers 
of speech as “ abominations,” “ hideous,” “ horrors,” 
“careless ignorance,” “wretched rebuilding under 
Scott,” “admirable because wholly unrestored.” The 
index is complete only for the names of places, aggra- 
vating by its other omissions. We notice a few mis- 
prints: fastigio, p. 111; wmbellicus for umbilicus, p. 
151; wall for well (?), p. 180; nocisa, p. 227 ; Areosta- 
phylos for Arctostaphylos, p. 94. The book is filled 
with admirable drawings from the author’s pencil; 
those which delight us most are Whitton Court, the 
home of the Mills family; the beautiful old gate- 
house of Upton Cresset, Condover Hall, Lilleshall 
Abbey, Boscobel, and the moated grange of Lud- 
stone. It will be precious to Salopians most of all, 
as revealing to them that ignorance of their 
own county which they share with Englishmen in 
general. It may tempt sometimes a brain-tired 
worker to make his holiday in phaeton or dogcart 
on the lines laid down. It will give observant 
intelligence and impart leisurely pause to the 
scampering cyclist, teaching him to linger over the 
historic, old-world, literary relics which beset his 
road, rather than to propel himself like an arrow 
from a bow in the establishment of senseless 
“records,” stimulating him, with great and lasting 
benefit, to study, enjoy, appreciate, rather than to 
“do,” his beautiful native land. 





AN IMPERFECT PARALLEL. 


Sr. Tuomas or CANTERBURY: His DEATH AND MIRACLES. 
By Edwin A. Abbott, M.A. D.D. 2 vols. London: 
Adam & Charles Black. 


Tue bewildered reviewer will find it no easy task 
to estimate Dr. Abbott's last book as the author 
would wish it to be judged. On the faceof it, itisa 
contribution to medizval history, a study of the pre- 
cise manner of the death of the martyred Thomas of 
Canterbury, and an examination of some of the early 
miracles reputed to have been worked at his shrine. 
Yet Dr. Abbott's interest in the subject is not his- 
torical, but theological; and his confessed object in 
writing is to show how the history of St. Thomas 
“ presents parallelisms to problems of New Testament 
criticism,” and is a striking instance of “ documents 
relating the same fact in different language, as the 
Gospels relate in different language the acts and 
words of Christ.” Accordingly, with a boldness 
worthy of a better cause, Dr. Abbott has put aside 
his Greek Testament for a time, and set to work, 
like another Tatian, to weave together a harmony 
of the acts and miracles of Thomas of Canterbury, 
hoping thereby to illustrate his main theme. 
He has not stopped to equip himself with much 
real knowledge of the circumstances, conditions, 
and modes of thought of the twelfth century. He 
makes elementary mistakes that a candidate for an 
honours examination in history would be ashamed 
of making, and yet he blunders with such a delight- 
ful freshness and simplicity that we cannot find the 
heart to blame him very severely for not knowing 
what he hardly so much as professes to know. 
Approaching his subject with an apparently blank 
mind, he takes down from their shelves the Rolls 
Series volumes of “ Materials for the History of 
Thomas Becket.” He pieces together various extracts 
from these contemporary narratives, turns them into 
good and readable English, and arranges them in such 
an order that all may have the materials for judging 
whether Fitzurse or Tracy struck the first blow, and 
whether the accounts which Benedict or William 


give,of St. Thomas’ miracles are most easily rational- , 


ised or explained Away. The result is a book that 
is not quite useless to young students of the period, 
and is often very attractive to the general reader 
who may never have realised how full of wonder and 
portent was the life of the medizval man. As a 
serious contribution to the biography of St. Thomas 
the value of the book is absolutely nil. An author 
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who translates “ vicecomes” as “ viscount,” “ Paga- 
nus presbyter” as a “ village priest,” and “ aratura” 
as “rent of corn land” has no right to publish a big 
book on the Middle Ages. As an effort towards the 
examination of the profoundly interesting question 
of the treatment of the miraculous in medieval 
history its worth is not great. Dr. Abbott is so little 
of a medizvalist that he never once seems to realise 
that the miracles of St. Thomas are nota thing apart 
and unique, but are simply a vivid illustration of 
what was common and almost universal in the history 
of medieval sanctity. He would have found more 
material had he gone farther afield. If his anxiety 
is to find New Testament parallels, St. Francis would 
have served his turn far better, while Joan of Arc 
would have supplied a much superior example of the 
instantaneous growth of contemporary legend, and 
that, too, in the dawn of the Renaissance and within 
a century of the Reformation. Plenty of obscure 
British and foreign saints wrought wonders that are 
quite as well authenticated as those of Becket. He 
would find a very conspicuous example in the 
almost contemporary processus canonisationis of 
St. Thomas of Cantelupe, which had also the advan- 
tage of being tested and examined by the shrewd 
canonists of the Papal Curia. 

As history, then, Dr. Abbott’s book cannot be 
rated high. The notion that St. Thomas was a 
“conspicuous proof that the spirit may be then 
first manifested in its full power when defeat and 
corruption have triumphed over the flesh” is hardly 
likely to be held by any serious student of Becket’s 
history, though it is, of course, true that Thomas’, 
death gave a greater currency to his doctrine than 
he could ever have won for it by his life. But Dr. 
Abbott is in such a hurry that he never con- 
cerns himself with his hero’s life until the knights 
ride into Canterbury to claim their victim, though 
he cannot restrain his pen from inditing much 
vague stuff about Thomas as the champion of the 
poor, and constantly takes credit for not making 
Becket a champion of the “Saxon” against the 
“Norman.” As a contribution to theology this is 
hardly the place to discuss the value of Dr. Abbott's 
work. We cannot, however, refrain from protesting 
against his parallelisms, which seem to us as weak as 
they can possibly be. Except for those who believe 
in mediszval miracles, to whom he does not address 
himself, Dr. Abbott's more serious argument seems 
to be this :—You have in the history of St. Thomas 
to explain away the wonders, and yet to accept the 
historical kernel as true. You ought therefore to 
deal with the New Testament in the same way, and 
therefore your rejection of the miraculous does not 
necessarily dissolve the rest of the narrative into a 
legend or myth. As to the validity of this plea it is 
not our business to express an opinion; but we think 
that it might have been stated in less space than in 
these two big volumes, which we can only regard as 
a waste of energy that might have been more profit- 
ably directed into other channels. Dr. Abbott has 
done such good work in subjects which belong to 
him more naturally that we cannot but regret his 
incursion into the unfamiliar field of the Middle 
Agee. 


CHASING THE SPERM WHALE. 


Tre Cruise or THE CaAcHALOT. Round the World after 
Sperm Whales. By Frank T. Bullen, First Mate. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 


ONE is tempted simply to echo Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
letter to the author of this book, and begin by 
saying that it is “immense.” The whale, incredible 
monster that he is, much too wonderful to be in- 
vented if he did not exist, has never been so set 
forth before in all his gigantesque properties, And, 
luckily, if Mr. Bullen’s subject-matter is marvellous, 
his manner is natural and plain, providing a good 
frank written equivalent of the sea-lingo he has 
occasion to use, and avoiding the common affecta- 
tions and excesses of sea-tale tradition. Writing in 





this way, he gives his account, which is not at all 
fictitious, but one begotten of his own experience 
at first-hand, a freshness and a reality of effect 
beyond praise. 

It is the sperm whale, or cachalot (after which 
Mr. Bullen’s ship is called), which we find more 
particularly described in his pages, and this alone 
lends a taking novelty to his chronicle. For the 
cachalot has been, by the fortune of literature, com- 
paratively neglected in favour of the Greenland 
whale. A splendid sea-beast is the cachalot, with a 
terror of its own because of its toothed lower jaw, 
its enormous gape, and its taste for the mammoth 
cuttle-fish of the oriental sea-deeps, which it appears 
to swallow in morsels some eight feet by six. In 
the way of sport, no better quarry, in fact, and 
none more game, by land or water, is to be found. 
We are ready to predict that when and if the 
sperm whale industry dies, as Mr. Bullen leads us 
to fear, cachalot-hunting will still be continued by 
sportsmen as the most exciting kind of sport left. 
And perhaps we may count it lucky that the 
American whaling industry has had its checks, since 
it is extremely probable otherwise that the cachalot 
would have been extinguished. Providentially, when 
men war on each other, whales have peace. It 
will be remembered that the Alabama claims were 
largely based on the injury done by that notorious 
sea-raider to American whalers, an injury from 
which, we are told in the preamble to this volume, 
the sperm fishery has never recovered. When its 
author was in the trade, some twenty-two years ago, 
it could boast some three or four hundred sail, and 
now it has hardly an eighth of the number; while 
it seems the improved methods that have gradually 
come into service with the aid of steam and its 
congeners in the Dundee whaling fleet have no 
corresponding development in the sperm whalers of 
New Bedford and the neighbouring ports of New 
England. On these heads, regarded, we mean, as @ 
matter of industry, Mr. Bullen’s book is full of 
valuable intelligence; but its interest for most of 
us will lie beyond any practical considerations of 
the kind, and we hasten to say something of what 
Mr. Kipling calls “its deep-sea wonder and mystery.” 

Whales apart, we have read no book since Mr. 
Herman Melville's ‘“‘ White Jacket""—of which Mr. 
Kipling was also reminding us the other day—more 
full of the sturdy, every-day sea spirit than this 
volume. Whether he tells the petty miseries of the 
sailors’ “ grub,” which, on board the Cachalot, was 
of disgraceful quality save when porpoise-beef or 
salmon alleviated it; or the humours of the Yankee 
captain and his mates which ended in grim tragedy ; 
or, again, the effects of a cyclone round the Cocos 
and Seychelles—Mr. Bullen is throughout a true 
master of his subject. And he is fortunate in being 
so well able to carry home his experiences to the 
imagination of others, which is a faculty too often 
denied to seafarers and great travellers. Mere 
moving sea experiences we have had frequently, wel) 
realised and well told before him; but what makes 
this book distinctive is the new way in which it 
realises for us the whale, in all his noble monstrous- 
ness, and gives us the very spirit, the very 
idiosyncrasy (may we say?) of the beast. Mr. Bullen, 
in fact, is our modern Jonah. He paints his whale 
inside and out, having carried his familiar inter- 
course to the point of being all but swallowed. The 
chapter (Xv.) in which he relates this episode may 
be commended to all readers who love a hair- 
breadth escape and a good downright sea sensation. 

It befell one morning that a magnificent 
cachalot had been raised on the Japan grounds, 
to which the cruise of the whaler had at length 
brought her. The noble beast (for, of course, no 
reader will be so simple as to expect us to call him a 
“ fish,” like the M.P. of our author’s acquaintance) 
lay enjoying himself in the morning sun, uncon- 
scious of the fatal boats, lolling on the surface, 
“ occasionally lifting his enormous tail out of water 
and letting it fall flat upon the surface with a boom 
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audible for miles.” At first, the proceedings went 
on much in the ordinary way, the author himself 
being in a boat which had failed, because of the 
parting of its main-sheet, in drawing first blood. 
However, our chief, says Mr. Bullen, was wielding 
his lance in most brilliant fashion, and all would 
probably have gone well, but for that fatal habit of 
the mate’s of letting his boat take care of herself, 
so long as he was getting in his harpoon. And so, 
although the whale was a particularly lively one, 
“there we wallowed close to him, right in the middle 
of the turmoil, actually courting disaster.” 

He had just settled down for a moment when, glancing over 
the gunwale, I saw his tail, like a vast shadow, sweeping away 
from us towards the second mate, who was off the other side of 
him. Before I had time to think, the mighty mass of gristle 
leapt into the sunshine, curved back from us like a huge bow. 
Then with a roar it came at us, released from its tension of 
Heaven knows how many tons. Full on the broadside it struck 
us, sending every soul but me flying out of the wreckage as if 
fired from catapults. I did not go because my foot was jammed 
somehow in the well of the boat. . . . I had hardly released my 
foot when, towering above me, came the colossal head of the 
great creature as he ploughed through the bundle of débris 
that had just before been a boat. There was an appalling roar 
of water in my ears, and darkness that might be felt all around. 
Yet in the midst of it all one thought predominated, What if 
he should swallow me! Nor to this day can I understand how 
T eseaped his gullet, which gaped wide as a church door. But 
the agony of holding my breath soon overpowered every other 
feeling, till just as something was going to snap inside my head 
I rose to the surface. I was surrounded by a welter of bloody 
froth, which made it impossible for me to see ; but oh, the air 
was sweet! I struck out blindly ...my hand touched and 
clung to a rope. 


The rope towed him along, and he began to haul 
himself, too, upon it, by mere seaman’s instinct, not 
knowing where it ended. It ended, as ill-fate would 
have it, in the whale, against whose side he went 
bump. He hoped the beast was dead, and by 
means of the line clambered up the carcass to where 
the harpoon was stuck on the side now turned 
uppermost. But he had barely had time to give the 
rope a couple of turns round his body for security 
ere the whale gave a mighty quiver and started to 
forge ahead. Meanwhile not a boat was to be seen; 
and when presently the death-flurry of the whale 
began, the unfortunate man was involved in its 
titanic convulsions. Then “all was.lost in roar and 
rush,” and he could only pray, as he felt conscious- 
ness slipping away. When he came to, it was to the 
blessed sound of voices. He was being lifted into 
a boat, so bruised and broken up that he could have 
screamed with agony, from the cutting of the rope 
into his flesh under the armpits, and an all but 
broken thigh-bone. 

This is but one of many such desperate encounters 
described by Mr. Bullen, of which the most extra- 
ordinary is a fight betwixt a cachalot and a gigantic 
“squid” or cuttle-fish. The illustration accompany- 
ing this episode is a trifle too sensational in effect 
possibly ; but it is only a natural artistic exaggera- 
tion of the fact, wonderful enough in itself, that the 
sperm whale feeds habitually on the giant devil-fish 
of the Japan seas, with the result that the beaks of 
the cuttle, too indigestible for even a whale’s maw, 
are found freely imbedded in the ambergris he dis- 
gorges. To Mr. Bullen’s volume we refer all readers 
who care for sea-tales full of wonder narrated with 
infinite “go’’ and something, too, of an epic sense of 
the battles of the giants which he describes. 


THE PLEYSTOW OF ENGLAND. 


A CorswoLp VILLAGE; or, Country LIFE AND PurRsvIts 
IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE. By J. Arthur Gibbs. London: 
John Murray. 


In the Saxon towns and villages there was a space 
set apart for games, the Plegestow, Pleystow, or as 
it was called in Selborne, Plestor. From James I. to 
Queen Anne, the Cotswolds were the Pleystow of 
England. As the merest amateur of antiquity 
knows, it was “Captain” Dover who systematised 


the Cotsall games, winning the honour of an epigram 
from Ben Jonson “on his great instauration of 
hunting and dancing at Cotswold,” and having his 
memory perpetuated in Dover Hill, the eminence on 
which he erected annually his wooden fort. Dover's 
object was an active protest against the more insolent 
encroachments of Puritanism, a protest which he 
superintended indefatigably for forty years. At the 
Restoration the games were resumed, but decayed 
gradually after the Revolution. Of this locus ludo- 
rum Mr. Gibbs writes with a very intimate acquaint- 
ance and much enthusiasm, and with a most 
determined, perverse, and amusing optimism. He 
says :— 

Let us be optimists in literature, even though we may be 
pessimists in life. Let us have all that is joyous and bright in 
our books, and leave the trials and failures for the realities of 
life. Let us in our literature avoid as much as possible the 
a side of human nature and the pains and penalties of 

uman weakness ; let us endeavour to depicta state of existence 
as far as possible approaching the Utopian ideal. 


This is a very meanspirited and puerile idea of 
literature. If literature is not to be veracious, heed- 
less alike of optimist and pessimist, where are we to 
look for veracity ? 

Mr. Gibbs’s Gloucestershire villagers are some- 
times very racy. On asking a bedridden woman 
how she was, the parson was once answered, “ O, sir, 
I be so bad! My inside be that comical I don’t 
know what to do with he; he be all on the ebb 
and flow.” This same parson knew a Cotswold 
labourer who wished to get rid of the influence of 
the devil. So Hodge wrote a polite, though pious, 
epistle, telling his Satanic Majesty very wisely he 
would have no more to do with him. On being 
asked where he posted his letter, he replied, “ A’ 
dug a hole in the ground and popped un in there. 
He got it right enough, for he’s left me alone from 
that day to this.” The villager’s reply is so often 
faked, that one is glad to recognise in these speci- 
mens a certain bluntness—an absence of effect, 
indeed, which vouches for their actuality. But 
the following anecdote illustrating the Cotswold 
labourer’s ignorance of geography seems, as they 
say in Whitechapel, “a bit thick.” “’Ow be they 
a-gettin’ on in Darbysher?” Reply: “I've ’eard 
as ‘ow the English army ‘ave killed ten thousand 
Durvishers.” Rejoinder: “ Bedad, there won't be 
many left in Durbysher if they goes on a-killin’ 
un much longer.” Suspect for a tourist’s ‘‘ wheeze” ! 
And when Mr. Gibbs assures us that the bumpkins 
of Gloucestershire believe that Cromwell named 
Aldsworth by snapping his fingers and exclaiming 
as he rode through the village, “That’s all ’e’s 
worth,” we seem to see the bumpkins solemnly 
asseverating with a certain lingual action significant 
of much, 

Of fishing, of hunting, of Elizabethan manor- 
houses, of the lore of the downs and of the roads the 
book is full, and the numerous illustrations from 
photographs add to its attractions. 





THE HEART OF A NATURALIST. 


THe Five Winpows or THE Sour. By E. H. Aitken 
London: John Murray. 


“No one who has not tried it knows the difficulty of 
clothing the most elementary truths of science in 
colloquial language, and of being simple, and clear, 
and interesting, without saying anything that is not 
true.” Mr. Aitken may be congratulated upon his 
success in writing a lucid, accurate, and readable 
account of the human senses. The speciality of his 
treatise, however, is its “atmosphere”; there is a 
fresh and wholesome tone about the book, which 
seems to relate all its facts to something that may 
perhaps be called their spiritual significance. There 
occur passages in “ The Five Windows of the Soul” 
which might have been penned for some English 
audience by Emerson in his lecturing days. Again 





and again we find ourselves enthralled, not so much 
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by what Mr. Aitken says, as by his ability to set 
us thinking. 

The author begins his work with a chapter upon 
the sense of touch, which proves that he has been 
an observant naturalist; his Indian experiences 
furnish him with such first-hand knowledge as that 
of how white ants—a race of blind workers—are 
able, by their sense of touch, to sink pits and push 
mines into the bowels of the earth, and to cover 
with smooth plaster the walls of their excavations. 
Among the reflections in this chapter are some 
excellent ones upon the theme that pain is not 
physiologically “the opposite of pleasure, but the 
same thing in another degree.” Mr. Aitken deals 
next with the sense of taste. He gives some curious 
instances of the height to which this sense may be 
educated. There are persons who can detect the 
presence of one part of sulphuric acid in a thou- 
sand parts of water, when tasting a sample of 
that mixture. Brillat-Savarin says that there 
were epicures in his day who, when they ate a 
partridge, could tell on which leg it had been 
accustomed to sleep. Mr. Aitken comments upon 
the mouth’s part in producing the first glimmering 
of a kind of moral perception. The sense of taste, 
in the department with which it deals, is a kind 
of conscience, having the high function of deciding 
between good and evil. It acts, in fact,“ as customs 
officer at the chief port, examining all imports for 
contraband goods.” 

The sections of Mr. Aitken’s book which treat of 
the sense of smell are curiously instructive. Nothing 
that lives seems to dwell beyond the reach of his 
sympathy; he can even remember that the “ heavy, 
carnivorous smell, which has often arrested me in 
an Indian jungle, means ‘home, sweet home’ to 
some tiger or hyena.” It would be interesting to 
compare his acute remarks about dogs with certain 
pages written by Robert Louis Stevenson. Mr. 
Aitken’s chapters upon the sense of hearing are 
worthy of his reputation as the author of “ The 
Tribes on my Frontier”; he tells a good story of 
how he used to warn the native companion of his 
wanderings in the jungle when there was a hawk 
near, from information received from the sound of 
the calls of bulbuls and mynas. In this section of 
the book there is some matter about music which 
is well worth reading. But the latter part of “ The 
Five Windows of the Soul” contains the best of 
what Mr. Aitken has to give us. In writing about 
the eye he cannot refrain from saying wise and 
fine things about “the inner eye.” Indeed, he is 
tempted to add chapters upon “ The Beauty of this 
World” and upon “ The Moral Sense,” and does so. 


HOMER DONE INTO THE VERNACULAR. 


Tue It1ap OF Homer in Encuisn Prose. By Samuel 
Butler. London : Longmans, Green & Co. 


As the result of a collation of several passages of 
Mr. Samuel Butler’s new translation of the Iliad 
with the standard rendering of Messrs. Lang, Leaf 
and Myers, and of both with the original, we find 
that there are several not unimportant points of 
difference. Mr. Butler no doubt substantiates his 
claim to have produced a translation which will be 
more acceptable to the purely English reader than 
that of his rivals, the charm of which obviously lurks 
in the suggestion made to the scholar who is familiar 
with the text of Homer. Dealing with Dr. Leaf’s 
portion of the work, Mr. Butler admits that his 
predecessor has maintained a closer fidelity to the 
words of the original, but complains that in abandon- 
ing the attempt to secure an easy flow of language 
he allows much of the spirit of Homer to go by 
the board. There is, of course, some reason in this, 
and it must be admitted that the rendering before 
us makes frequent improvementsinrhythm. Again, 
we feel sure many sixth-form masters will bear 
Mr. Butler out in his plea that a prose translation 
does not admit of the frequent repetition of epithets 





which is not felt to be a drawback in the Greek. 
The Iliad belongs to so remote an age that the 
translator is justified, in his endeavour to produce a 
corresponding impression, in often sacrificing the 
epithets in such stock phrases as “fleet ships,” 
“hollow ships,” “ well-greaved Achaians,” “ far- 
darting Apollo,” “covered quiver,” “fleet hounds,” 
and “piercing shafts.” Next, there is a large 
public which will prefer “reach your homes” to 
“fare homeward,” and which would rather read 
plain modern English than a mixture—skilful 
and scholarly, be it owned—of modernity and 
archaism. It is reasonable to demand a trans- 
lation which is readable, and follows fairly closely 
the current mode of speech; still, when Mr. 
Butler, arguing from the method of the Eliza- 
bethans, notes that they did not “lard a crib with 
Chaucerisms and think that they were translating,” 
the innuendo is obvious as it is intemperate. How- 
ever, the more direct English of Mr. Butler's “ find 
you tarrying about our ships, nor yet coming here- 
after” is, to our mind, preferable to Dr. Leaf’s 
“find you amid the hollow ships, either tarrying 
now or returning again hereafter”; just as “or it 
shall be the worse for you” conveys more than 
“that thou mayest the rather go in peace.” Mr. 
Butler often shortens and condenses to advantage, 
but we think he as often rearranges arbitrarily. 
Thus, in the well-known line describing the descent 
of Apollo from Olympus (Iliad 1. 47), Dr. Leaf keeps 
the words in place and translates effectively, “ and 
he descended like the night.” The poetical quality 
of this depends on the grandeur and indefiniteness 
of the conception. Mr. Butler incorporates the 
words in the next sentence, and gives us, “He sat 
himself down away from the ships with a face as 
dark as night”—a commoner idea, true, but with 
little of poetry in it. He follows the lead of Pope, 
Lord Derby, and Gladstone in giving the gods their 
Latinised names. 

In tine, there is much strength with some few 
weaknesses in Mr. Butler's somewhat daring version, 
and we shall be interested to know what is the 
verdict of the Greekless public on this new depar- 
ture, made for its benefit. 


BRITISH BATTLES. 


Fights FOR THE Frac. By W. H. Fitchett. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 


THE hearty welcome given to “ Deeds that Won the 
Empire” more than justifies the author in following 
it so soon by a companion volume, and the new set 
of “historic battle scenes” is as deserving of praise 
as the former one. In its choice of subjects it is 
perhaps less happy, for so many of them have 
already been dealt with by the most picturesque of 
military historians, Napier and Kinglake. It is 
impossible to present Salamanca and San Sebastian, 
Inkerman and Balaclava, with the freshness which 
gave so much charm to the heroic but forgotten 
episodes of the earlier volume. But Mr. Fitchett 
has done his best to give novelty as well as life 
to his narratives of these actions. He does not draw 
from one source alone, and he has a keen eye for 
a telling bit of detail. In the chapter on the siege 
of San Sebastian extracts from a letter of Colin 
Campbell, afterwards Lord Clyde, and from the 
diary of Colonel Frazer, are most effectively intro- 
duced. The chapter on Anson’s voyage round the 
world, one of the best in the book, opens very 
happily with an account of the fortunes of the 
Centurion’s figurehead, as varied as those of Douglas 
Jerrold’s feather. It was a huge lion rampant, 
sixteen feet high, and when the ship was broken up 
it was presented to George III. He gave it to the 
Duke of Richmond, who let it be used as the sign of 


a public-house. William IV. placed it at the head of 


the grand staircase in Windsor Castle, but it was 
afterwards sent to Greenwich Hospital, and after 





standing for many years in the Anson ward, it was 
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turned out of doors to perish in 1870. Rodney’s 
victory off Les Saintes and Howe's victory off 
Ushant are excellently told, and with the advantage 
of plans borrowed from Captain Mahan. From the 
former we may take this picture of what preceded 
the capture of De Grasse’s flagship, the Ville de 
Paris :—“ The British ships came up slowly, one by 
one, and gathered round the stately French flagship 
like dogs round a bull. De Grasse’s cartridges were 
exhausted ; powder barrels had to be hoisted from 
the hold, and loose powder poured into the guns 
with a ladle. The light of a tropical sun lay on the 
sea outside, but so black and thick was-the smoke 
betwixt the French ship’s decks, where the crew, 
amid the wounded and dying, were toiling at their 
guns, that battle-lanterns had to be lit to give the 
men light.” 

Dettingen is a good subject, and is told with 
animation, but with some want of accuracy. For 
instance, it is said that Noailles “ had thrust a strong 
force over the bridges at Aschaffenburg across the 
van of the allied army, barring its march.” But the 
Allies occupied Aschaffenburg till want of food made 
them leave it, and it was in their rear when Noailles 
took possession of it. The charge of the French 
household cavalry preceded (instead of following) 
the encounter of their infantry with that of the 
Allies; and the “lanes” down which the French 
cavalry rode were the spaces between the successive 
lines of the Allies, not openings made in those lines 
by a swift change of formation. A more serious 
compla‘nt is suggested by the following passage :— 
“ But the British were now ranked in order of battle. 
They formed the spear-head of the long column of 
40,000 men, straggling over six miles, of which the 
other troops were but the wooden staff.” These 
other troops are incorrectly described as ‘ Hano- 
verians, Hessians, ete, hired and nourished by 
British gold.’ They were Hanoverians (serving 
under their own Elector) and Austrians. All three 
nationalities were well represented in the first line, 
and behaved well, fighting side by side. It was an 
Austrian brigade on the left which seems to have 
had the chief share in driving the French Guards 
into the Maine. 

This inclination to slight the performance of our 
allies reappears elsewhere. It is said that at Minden 
the Hanoverians watched the British advance “ with 
dumb and amazed alarm”; and, while recognising 
that a Hanoverian brigade took part in the move- 
ment, the author adds :—“It must be accepted that 
Ferdinand’s centre, where the decisive struggle took 
place, consisted of three lines of infantry, of which 
the first and second were British, and the third 
Hanoverian.” On the contrary, we have the best 
evidence—a contemporary plan prepared by an 
English officer, and published in England—that the 
Hanoverian brigade was on the left, and the second 
British brigade on the right of the leading brigade, 
each of them a little behind it. Similarly, no one 
would gather from the account of Inkerman how 
considerable a part the French played in the later 
stages of it. We are only told Low the 7th Léger 
hesitated, and how a French officer, when seized by 
the collar by an indignant Englishman, expostulated, 
“Mais, monsieur, there are the Russians!” We 
cannot but look upon this tendency to Jingoism as a 
serious blemish in a book which in so many respects 
is to be heartily recommended for the reading of boys 
and their elders. 


FICTION. 
THe Two Sranparps. By William Barry. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 


Tue Open Question. A Tale of Two Temperaments. By 
C. E. Raimond. London: William Heinemann. 


FULL throughout of power, strong purpose and firm 
judgment, and bearing the impress of the author’s 
individuality, “The Two Standards” is a book not 
readily to be forgotten. It cannot be described as 
light reading; it is long, and at the outset many 





may be discouraged by the digressions which here 
and there break the thread of the narrative. But 
when once the reader falls under the spell of the 
author’s influence, he must follow the story to the 
end, and for this he will be amply rewarded. Dr. 
Barry gives us pictures of modern life which we 
are to look upon as scenes from a battle; the battle- 
field being the world, and the opposing armies 
those ruled by law and those ruled by lawless 
impulse; those who fight under the standard of 
Christ, and those who fight under the standard of 
Satan. Such is the meaning of the title. Three 
figures are foremost in the strife; Lucas Harland, 
the money-king with the golden touch, who schemes 
day and night for the building of his own fortune, 
seeking to turn even his religion into an article of 
commerce ; Marian Harland, the financier’s wife ; and 
Gerard Elven, the musician who lives for his art 
alone. The daughter of a country vicar, Marian 
marries Harland in order to save her family from 
the disclosure of the ruin brought upon them by her 
father’s mania for speculation. With the insight 
of passion, Charlie Latimer, Marian’s cousin and 
rejected lover, sees that, however great Mrs. Har- 
land’s admiration for her husband may be, it is quite 
destitute of love. Accusing his cousin of merely 
selfish motives for her marriage, and vowing ven- 
geance upon Harland for playing the part of 
tempter, Latimer declares that he will beat the 
capitalist upon his own ground, by dissipating, 
little by little, the fortune with which Marian 
was bought. With this object in view, he marries 
a wealthy divorcée, armed with whose money 
he enters the lists against Harland and begins 
forthwith to speculate. The fortune of the modern 
Midas is not to be destroyed in a day, but 
long before Latimer can achieve his purpose 
troubles begin to fall upon the Harlands. Marian 
discovers certain matters regarding her husband's 
earlier life; her faith in him is destroyed, and 
the shock of disillusionment results in the death 
of her baby. Harland, eagerly longing for an heir 
to his wealth, bitterly resents the disappointment 
which seems to him a harbinger of ill-luck. Hus- 
band and wife begin to drift apart, and at this 
critical moment Elven appears upon the scene. 
The effect, upon Marian, of the contrast between 
her husband and the musician is inevitable. Her- 
self a born artist, and sickened by the atmosphere 
of the money market, she finds in Elven a kin- 
dred spirit. As events tend to widen the gulf 
between husband and wife, and to change the 
friendship of Marian and the musician into love, 
Marian at last implores Elven to let her go with 
him, as his pupil, to America, in order that she 
may seek her fortune on the operatic stage, for 
which nature clearly intended her. But, by the 
timely intervention of Gerard's brother, Rudolph the 
monk, they are saved from what the world would 
regard as anelopement. Conquering their impulse 
and subjecting their love to the law, the lovers part 
—Marian going to America alone, Gerard seeking 
temporary seclusion in a Welsh monastery. In the 
meantime Charlie Latimer has not been idle in his 
work of destruction, and rumours reach Marian that 
the capitalist from whom she fled must soon become 
a bankrupt and a prisoner. True to the standard 
under which she is fighting, she returns to her 
husband’s side. Her beautiful unselfishness and 
devotion, in the face of repulse and difficulty, are 
not unrewarded. In his remarkable book Dr. Barry 
leads us along many pathways of life, and confronts 
us with various types of human nature. The divorcée 
and woman of the world; the decadent, the mystic, 
the monk, and the Evangelical clergyman are all 
portrayed in turn. But in his representation of 
Protestants the writer goes sadly astray. From the 
weird figure of Mr. Jonathan, the preacher, whose 
religion is brought forward so prominently, we 
imagine that the writer labours under the delusion 
that the doctrines of Calvin still cast their gloom 
over the whole Protestant world. 
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The identity of “C. E. Raimond,” whose name 
figures on the title-page of that fascinating and 
much-discussed work of fiction “The Open Ques- 
tion,” is no longer a secret, and it would, therefore, 
be an affectation on our part to ignore the established 
fact that Miss Elizabeth Robins, the actress, is the 
author of the book. Noone who has had the pleasure 
of witnessing Miss Robins’s singularly clever exposi- 
tion of the leading réles in Ibsen’s dramas will fail 
to trace in “The Open Question” the influence of 
the Scandinavian master upon the mind of one of 
his most thoughtful and brilliant exponents. That 
gloomy and fatalistic philosophy dominates the whole 
story, which, consciously or unconsciously, is abso- 
lutely saturated with Ibsenism. Fortunately for 
the readers of “The Open Question,” however, its 
author possesses an abundant vein of delightful 
humour, and a vivacity of descriptive power, that 
greatly mitigate the asperity of her acquired 
pessimism. Then, too, her gift of painting the soul 
of a child is something so rare, so delicate, so in- 
trinsically charming, as to amount to positive genius. 
Nothing more fascinatibg in modern fiction can be 
found, we venture to assert, than is contained in the 
first hundred pages of this story. The lonely child- 
hood of the two little creatures, Val and Ethan Gano, 
whose lives continually cross each other and are 
finally intertwined in an ill-fated marriage, could not 
have been so stamped upon the reader's imagination 
by any hand less sure in its touch than that of Miss 
Robins. The poetry and glamour of childhood have 
here found full expression in a series of exquisitely 
handled scenes, and the two children are realised for 
us in a manner most vivid and most touching. They 
are cousins: in which fact, indeed, lies the ultimate 
tragedy of their history, for the frequent inter- 
marriages of the Gano family have so sapped its 
vitality as to render a union between Val and Ethan 
highly undesirable, and yet such a union is the 
passionate desire of both these young persons in 
later days. The danger is foreseen by their grand- 
mother, old Mrs. Gano, under whose roof both child- 
ren have spent many happy days; and, during her 
lifetime the ill-omened marriage is frustrated by 
her resolution and marvellous force of character. 
But with the death of the wise old woman the last 
barrier against passion is thrown down, and then a 
strange compact is entered into by the young lovers. 
They will marry, and tempt their fate recklessly ; 
but they will not live to bring into the world any 
offspring tainted with the hereditary disease of the 
Gano family—consumption. How the story ends for 
Val and Ethan we will not disclose. The catas- 
trophe is not only painful but, we think, improbable, 
since in real life the unhappy pair would have hit 
upon some modus vivendi when the crisis of their 
fate approached, even if they had taken no earlier 
step to avert a tragic issue. But if we cavil at an 
incident which seems to our judgment needlessly 
painful, we cannot withhold admiration from the 
method of its portrayal. Miss Robins has invested 
her story with the dignity and reserve of high 
tragedy, and there can be no question as to the 
strength, the passion, the sheer emotional intensity 
of this very remarkable piece of work. We have 
said little of what ic, after all, the best achievement 
in the book—namely, the dignified and pathetic figure 
of the wonderful old grandmother, whose vitality 
seems in itself a force sufficient to revitalise her decay- 
ing race. Character in its highest expression, old 
age in its greatest beauty, are portrayed in old Mrs. 
Gano. It is a brilliant bit of work. Indeed, the best 
and brightest, because the most surely convincing, 
portion of “ The Open Question ” deals with the old 
home—a pathetic relic of old-time splendour—in 
which the aged mistress holds her sway and 
establishes, in poverty and decay, a simulacrum of 
her former estate of wealth and power. All this is, 
one feels assured, the fruit of actual experience on 
the author’s part; something seen, remembered, and 
here noted down with fine perception and grace. The 





sheer fascination of the story it tells is only one of 
its many remarkable qualities. Miss Robins’s next 
novel will be eagerly awaited. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Ir was Dryden declared that Chaucer was a perpetual fountain 
of good sense ; and the words recur to us in turning to this new 
and expanded edition—to which a pathetic interest is attached— 
of the late Mrs. H. R. Haweis’s “Chaucer for Schools.” We 
feel, indeed, with Lowell that it is good to retreat now and then 
beyond earshot of the introspective confidences of modern litera- 
ture in order to lose ourselves for awhile in the “gracious 
worldliness ” of this courtly Old-World poet, who described 
life as he saw it, and brought at the same time to the interpret- 
ation of the pageants of mediwvalism a superb imaginative gift 
and quite other than the cynic mood. Geoffrey Chaucer was a 
man who in his time played many parts as courtier, diplomatist, 
man of letters, and man of affairs. He travelled widely—at all 
events, as men understood that term in the fourteenth century 
—and was much about the Court of the Plantagenets. He 
had his own dramatic changes of fortune—they came to his 
help in the interpretation of those of others—for he lived in 
a turbulent age when the great were fickle. As we read 
“The Canterbury Tales,” we behold as in a mirror much 
that is characteristic and typical not merely of later medizval- 
ism, but of human nature itself, in its strength and weak- 
ness in all ages. Mrs. Haweis’s ‘“ Chaucer for Schools” is a 
book which needs no praise; it was a genuine labour of love, 
on which infinite care was expended, and its value has long been 
recognised, Her husband’s words merit quotation. “She 
never lived to see the publication of this last complete edition, 
which she had been preparing and looking forward to for years. 
I have registered all her notes and additions to the best of my 
power—it has been a task of painful and absorbing interest to 
me, but she could not rest until she knew that it was done.” 
We know of no more luminous and attractive introduction to 
“The Canterbury Tales” than is contained in this charmingly 
written and finely annotated volume. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis has written a lively and 
picturesque book based on his own experiences as a war corre- 
spondent during “The Cuban and Porto Rico Campaigns.” 
He is a little violent at times in praise as well as in censure, and 
sometimes he talks—so at least it seems to us—just a little at 
random, especially on purely military questions. He praises the 
rank and file of the American troops, but is needlessly con- 
temptuous in regard to the Spanish conscripts, who certainly 
stood their ground uncommonly well under most unpromising 
conditions. General Shafter, however, appears to be the pet 
aversion of Mr. Harding Davis, and he uses great plainness of 
speech in regard to that officer. “Onthe day after the battle 
of San Juan he said hopelessly to a foreign attaché, ‘1 
am prostrate in body and mind.’ He could confess this 
to a stranger, and yet so great was the obstinacy, so great 
the vanity and self-confidence of the man, that although 
he held the lives and health of thirteen thousand soldiers 
in his eare, he did not ask to be relieved of his command. 
. . «+ . His self-complacency was so great that in spite 
of blunder after blunder, and folly upon folly, he still believed 
himself infallible, still bullied his inferior officers, and _ still 
cursed from his cot.”” He adds that General Shafter quarrelled 
with Admiral Sampson and General Garcia, and that he clung 
to authority when physical disability rendered him unfit to com- 
mand. A realistic dnectiotien is given in these pages of the 
Guasimas fight, as well as of the battle of San Juan. The 
enemy saw their advantage, and promptly took it, when the troops 
were swarming down to the San Juan river. The bullets came 
thick and fast upon the crowded trail and along the whole 
border of the woods. “For a time it seemed as though every 
second man was either killed or wounded. One came upon 
them lying behind the bush, under which they had crawled with 
some strange idea that it would protect them, or crouched upon 
the bank of the stream, or lying on their stomachs and lapping 





* CHavcer For Scuoors, wirH THE Story or His Togs anp His 
Worx. By Mrs. Haweis. New Edition. London: Chatto « 
Windus, 

Tae Cusan anv Porto Rico Campatons, By Richard Harding Davis, 
F.R.G.S., Author of “Soldiers of Fortune,” &c. Llustrated. 
London : William Heinemann. 

Wirth NaANsEN In THE Nortu. A Record of the Fram Expedition in 
1893-96. By Hjalmar Johansen. Translated by H. L. Braskstad. 
Illustrated. London: Ward, Lock & Co, 

Tue AvsTratiaN Hanppook For 1899. London, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Brisbane: Gordon & Gotch. 

Tue Year-Boox oF TREATMENT FOR 1893. A Critical Review for 
Practitioners of Medicine and Surgery. By Francis D. Boyd, M.D., 
Malcolm Morris, F.R.C.S., and other Contributors, London, Pars, 
Melbourne and New York: Cassell & Co. 

Gorpon rv Cunrran Arrrca, 1874-1879. Edited by G. Birkbeck Hill, 
D.C.L. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Tus Preasvres or Lire. By the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart.’ 
M.P., F.R.S. Cheap Edition. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co, 





book is full of thought, beauty, and power, and the 
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up the water with the eagerness of thirsty dogs. As to their 
suffering, the wounded were magnificently silent; they neither 
complained, nor groaned, nor cursed, ‘I’ve got a punctured tire,’ 
was their grim answer to inquiries.” Subsequent events in the 
campaign are related with the same picturesque vigour, but as we 
have only space for another quotation it shall describe the final 
scene. ‘ Peace came differently to different men. One major of 
yolunteers, who had already established his nerve on polo fields 
and as a most reckless rider, without a moment's hesitation, 
threw his hat high in the air and cried, ‘Thank God! Now I 
won't get killed.” On the other hand, the artillerymen of 
Pennsylvania, when they heard that peace had come, swore and 
hooted and groaned. They were behind a gun pointed at the 
enemy, who was entrenched to the left of Guayana. The shell 
was in the chamber, the gunner had aimed the piece and had run 
backward; but before it spoke Lieutenant MacLanghlin, of the 
Signal Corps, galloped upon the scene, shrieking ‘ Cease firing; 
peace has been declared!’ Whereat the men swore. Peace 
eame with Porto Rico qecupied by our troops and with the 
inhabitants blessing our flags, which must never leave the 
island. It is a beautiful island, smiling with plenty and content. 
It will bring us nothing but what is for good, and it came to us 
willingly with open arms.” ‘There are some capital illustrations 
in the books, as well as maps which help us to discover at every 
turn the whereabouts of the troops. 

“With Nansen in the North” is the title which gallant 
Lieutenant Johansen gives to a modest but fascinating account 
of his adventures in the Fram in 1893-6. It abounds in good 
stories and realistic pictures of life in the frozen zone, both on 
board the tight little ship and whilst crossing the ice with the 
sledges. It is a brave man’s story all the way through, but, for 
all that, the privations through which the explorers passed, 
though never emphasised, continually leap to light. “ With 
regard to our life on board the Fram, I can only say that 
on the whole we got on well together. It was, of course, im- 
possible to avoid frictions altogether. The continual intercourse, 
day and night, in such limited space, with its monotony, 
in the very nature of things would tend to ruffle one’s temper on 
the slightest provocation. The Arctic night, no doubt, had also 
to a certain extent a depressing influence on our spirits. I think, 
however, that the whole thirteen of us will agree that we got on 
well together.” The breaking of the ice which had held the 
Fram in its iron grip tested the strength of the ship, and was 
accompanied by a noise almost like thunder. The change came 
suddenly. “‘ We were having our supper, but some of us went 
on deck to have a look at the turmoil around us, while those who 
remained behind in the saloon had to shout at the top of their 
voices in order to be heard. Nansen, who forgot nothing in 
connection with the equipment of the expedition, had been think- 
ing of taking a phonograph with him, but it came to nothing, 
after all. It would, however, have been most interesting to be 
able to bring home with us the voice of this generally silent 
desert of ice groaning in anger, as it seemed, because mankind 
had ventured to force their way into it to lay bare its hidden 
secrets.” There are portraits, as well as other illustrations, in 
the book, and a word of praise is due to Mr. Braekstad for the 
vigour of his translation. 

The “ Australian Handbook” has reached its thirtieth year 
of issue, and its information is more exhaustive than ever. The 
new volame for 189) contains a complete gazetteer of Australia, 
New Zealand, Fiji, and New Guinea, and gives useful facts and 
statistics concerning more than three thousand places. The 
railway, mineral, and other maps have been brought up to date, 
and evident care has been taken to make the book—with the 
help of the agents-general and other officials, at once correct 
and comprehensive. As a practical book of reference to busi- 
ness men “ The Australian Handbook ” is invaluable.-—We have 
also received “The Year-Book of Treatment for 1899”—a 
critical review of the latest discoveries in medicine and surgery, 
written for members of the medical profession. A number of 
well-known physicians and surgeons contribute papers to a 
volume which claims to be indispensable to all who wish to 
keep themselves abreast of the most recent progress in thera- 
peutics.—A new edition has just appeared of Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill's fascinating volume on “Gordon in Central Africa, 
1874-1879,” a work which is based on original letters and 
documents. It contains a new preface, in the course of which 
Dr. Hill says, “Sir Henry Gordon and Miss Gordon, unhappily, 
have not lived to see this hopeful day, when at last the cruel 
wrong inflicted on the poor inhabitants of the Soudan by Arabs 
and Turks, slave-raiders and pashas, shall be brought to an end. 
They would both have rejoiced to know that, in the city where 
their brother fell, a great college bearing his honoured name is 
to be founded, in which the youth of the land shall be trained 
to take their part in governing their country.” By way of 
frontispiece to the volume there is an admirable portrait of the 
brave and single-hearted hero of Khartoum.—Excellent change 
for sixpence is provided by Messrs. Macmillan’s cheap reprint 

of Sir John Lubbock’s counsels of perfection on “The Pleasures 
of Life,” a series of agreeable essays on the choice of books, the 
value of time, the beauties of nature, and kindred themes, 
written in a genial spirit, and bearing traces of cultured literary 
enthusiasm. 
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Eastern life drawn from observation and experience. In this he has been completely 
successful.” 


JANE FOLLETT. 


By Georce Wemyss, Author of “‘’Tween the New and the Old.” Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


St. James's Gasette.—“‘ A very powerful story. . . . The characters are finely 
drawn, and the novel is full of human interest and pathos.” 


The Speaker.—‘‘ The author has mastered the very important art of being in- 
teresting . . . very sympathetically told, with grace of feeling and charm of manner 


THE LUCK OF THE NATIVE-BORN. 


By J. A. Barry, Author of “Steve Brown's Bunyip.” Crown 8vo, 6s 


St. James's Gazette.—‘‘ The story is very cleverly told. It fascinates the reader 
from the outset, and holds him spellbound until the last page is turned. Mr. Barry 
is indeed to be congratulated upon a thoroughly sound and creditable piece of wor} 


OUR FUTURE KING. 


The Story of the Life of the Prince of Wales. By Cuarces Lowe, M.A., 
Author of ‘Prince Bismarck: An Historical Biography,” ‘ Bismarck’'s 
Table-Talk,” &c. &. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8ve, 1s. 


JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Price 3d. Post Free, 3:d. 
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